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MINISTER'S BOOK TELLS HOW 
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WILLIAM FOLPRECHT 


HE bare statement that preachers of the 

Gospel of Christ, themselves, need to 

be preached to, may sound like a theo- 
logical version of the “‘carrying coals to New- 
castle” theme. What, men, who are daily 
planning the weekly pulpit addresses they de- 
liver each Lord’s Day, need preaching? Isn’t 
that carrying it a little too far? 

_An experience we enjoyed recently with one 
of America’s great preachers, Dr. Edgar De- 
Witt Jones, former president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
and beloved pastor-emeritus of the Central- 
Woodward Christian Church of Detroit, how- 
ever, convinced us once and for all that 
preachers, themselves, indeed, do need preach- 
ing. 

Ministers of our churches in New York and 
New Jersey were gathered at Elmira for their 
annual retreat. Dr. Jones, as the guest lecturer, 
had been presenting his views on the pupit 
art. But on the final morning Dr. Jones de- 
parted from the program as printed, with the 
consent of the officers of the retreat. 


“Instead of a lecture, gentlemen,’ he ex- 
plained, “I want to present this last message 
to you in the form of a sermon. For you 
Know, preachers, too, need preaching!” 

He then delivered a sermon on ‘Losing and 
Finding God.’ His presentation, particularly 
his closing, was so powerful and effective, that 
when he concluded there was hardly a dry eye 
in his select audience. It was proof positive 
that, as he had said, preachers, too, themselves, 
need preaching! 

Discussing the lectures and the sermon the 
guest speaker had brought to all of us, to get 
the reaction of other members of the clergy, 
it did not come to me as a strange thing then, 
that all of them agreed that the most effec- 
rive and helpful address had been the closing 
one, the sermon proper. 

Some years ago an aged preacher who knew 
more then than this writer-preacher will ever 
<now, advised this same program of preach- 
ing-help: “Hear every kind of preacher you 
‘an. From some you will gain one kind of 
help, from some others a different kind of in- 
spiration.”” . 

Since last fall and our time with Dr. Jones 
we have been reflecting on this “post-gradu- 
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PREACHERS, TOO, 
NEED PREACHING 


ate’’ course of pulpit progress. There’s much 
to be said for it, we can see, as we look back 
and reflect on the different men we've heard 
in our time and the help they ave given us as 
a fellow-preacher. 

First of all, the different pulpit voices I 
have been enabled to hear have helped me in 
my preaching in a general sense. Maybe it 
has been a scholar like George Buttrick. His 
deep interest in the things of the kingdom, 
and his missionary concern, challenged me as 
few men have. And yet, along with all of 
his wide perspective of the kingdom, Dr. 
Buttrick, the man, I discovered, has not lost 
the personal touch, as he demonstrated after 
the service, playing back-stage in the huge 
theater where he had spoken, with my little 
daughter. 

Or it may be the type of preaching of a 
Bob Jones, Sr., or Hyman Appleman, both dy- 
namic evangelists, who stirred this preacher's 
soul, reminding him, that the primary task of. 
the preacher is that of winning souls to 
Christ. Perhaps some of the techniques of 


these men and similar evangelists may not be — 


natural to me, but they have served God's 
purpose in reminding me of my first re- 
sponsibility. “I am come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” 


Perhaps the appearance of Toyohiko Ka-_ 


gawa and the opportunity to hear this dynamic 
preacher, was of God to awaken anew within 
me the realization that ‘“‘God is no respecter 
of persons’ and all of us are brothers in the - 
great profession of the Christian ministry. 


In contrast with the Japanese preacher, the 


stirring sermons of Billy Graham, had a differ- 


ent effect. “Where is this power of the Spirit i 
in my own life, which this young preacher- 


evangelist manifests?” 
tion is good for us all. 


And the host of others it has been my — 
privilege to hear through the years, Ralph W.— 


Sockman, E. Stanley Jones, Harold Ockenga, 
Norman Vincent Peale, Wilbur M. Smith, 


David MacLennan, J. Wallace Hamilton, P. 


H. Welshimer, Billy Sunday, and John Ric 


and others. Each had made some contribution — 


to my personal life, and my preaching which 
is my life. - ae 
In addition to the various ways such preach 
ers challenge us to do the full work of th 
ministry, as from time to time God puts them 


Sincere self-examina- 


before us to remind us of a// edges of the field 
which must be harvested and worked, it 
seems to me there is still another value in 
hearing another man preach. 

This value of hearing a brother-minister 
bring a message might be called the secon- 
dary or corollary benefit. It comes in the short, 
succinct phrase uttered by the other preacher, 
the Bible verse he reads, or quotes, which 
suddenly seems to hold a whole sermon for 
me, and I make a note to explore its possi- 
bilities when I return home. It may be the 
lightning-like flash that comes by association, 
when the speaker, having mentioned one 
thing, causes my mind to think of something 
not too dissimilar and yet different, a thought 
for a sermon, a good illustration not even 
really akin to what he is then saying, some 
suggestion for the very message I am then 
working on for the coming Lord’s Day. 


In a school where I attended some years 
ago, I discovered that every session was worth- 
while if I adopted a certain attitude. It was 
simply this, and probably you, too, have main- 
tained this, and maybe your people, do, too, 
when you preach! When the professor gripped 
me by the intensity of his delivery and his 
lecture’s worth, I got much from that session. 
When he was dull and uninteresting, I found 
my mind wandering — but it often wandered 
to wholesome and helpful thoughts, some of 
which came out later in sermons! 


Sometimes the title of a book, mentioned 
by another preacher, starts the strange brain 
of mine along a new path, and lo! while the 
sermon which ultimately emerges from the 
depths of my soul and is delivered, bears no 
possible resemblance to the book first men- 
tioned, that title was the start of a message, 
a new train of thought. 


Another advantage or aid in hearing other 
_ preachers, particularly the world’s greatest, is 
the encouragement and inspiration which it 
_ gives me to continue in the ministry. Yes, I 
know my own frailties, my own limitations, 
my own inability to rise as high as some of 
these I hear, but it does my soul good to 
_ know that I am one with them in the great 
_ profession of preaching! It often gives me a 
_ thrill to feel that I stand in the great proces- 
_ sion of preachers of the cross of Christ: 
Luther, Wesley, Campbell, Savonarola, Calvin, 
es Booth, Moody, and the others we've read about 
_ or actually heard in our lifetime. 


fol. always return with added zest and interest 
to my preaching after hearing some prince 


Be of ‘the pulpit. 


___ Maybe it doesn’t mean as much to you, but 


Finally, hearing other preachers, good and 
bad, that is, the more effective and the less, 
helps me as an individual Christian. As “the 
only man in the whole church without a 
pastor,” I need some inspiration, uplift, chal- 
lenge, devotional help myself. If I go to hear 
a brother-preacher bring a message, and I go 
in the right way, I always get something from 
it. If I come expectantly, as I ask my people 
to come. 

We cannot continue to keep “‘giving out” 
and never take in. We must replenish the 
waters of our spiritual reservoir. While mo- 
ments of meditation in the quiet morning 
hours, day after day, help us acquire new re- 
serves of spiritual power, still, the spark of 
another’s holy life can do wonders for us as 
preachers. 

So, I find help even from the humblest I 
hear preach, even from laymen who touch 
my heart by their ofttimes fumbling, and yet, 
utterly sincere efforts to speak clearly for 
Christ and God. ~All of these strengthen my 
devotion to the Lord, and some make me 
realize how much the way of the cross means 
to men working out in the shop, the factory, 
or at -an office desk, that they want to speak 
about it to others even at risk of ridicule or 
of being misunderstood. 

There is help in hearing others speaking 
from the sacred desk for I know I, too, need 
preaching, though a preacher myself, lest I 
become a castaway. Yes, preachers, need 
preaching! I’m convinced of that, if I never | 
was, now. And as the jaded local pastor sits © 
under the ministry of a Templeton, or a 
Graham, or some other preacher of the hour, 
or even some lesser-known declarer of the 
good things of God through Christ, new 
power, new zeal, new vision can pour through 
his very being and send him back to his own 
preaching tasks better fitted to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ Jesus. 


Page the Typewriter b 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, former editor of the — 
American Medical Association Journal, tells’ 
about the physician who wrote out a pre- 
scription in the usual illegible hand. ‘The. 
patient used it for two years as a railroad 
pass,’ Dr. Fishbein says. ‘Twice it got him — 
into Radio City Music Hall, and once into 
Ebbetts Field for a ball game. It came in 
handy as a letter from his employer to the ~ 
cashier to increase his salary. And to cap the 
climax, his daughter played it on the piano 
and won a scholarship to a conservatory of — 
music.” —Boston Globe. a 


CHRISTIAN RELATIVITY 


CHAPLAIN RICHARD BRAUNSTEIN, Major 


NE good turn deserves another. Fair 

exchange is no robbery. The Colossi- 

ans and Laodiceans, having each re- 
ceived a letter from Pastor Paul, were in- 
structed to exchange their correspondence. 
Therefore each might benefit by the wisdom 
and council written to the other. 

The theme lends itself to wide implication 
and application. It emphasizes Christian Stew- 
ardship as affecting all relationships and con- 
tacts of the average person's life. This intro- 
duces to us the doctrine of relativity. Christian 
relativity. ““All we are brethren.” That is, we 
are all related. 

The letters of the alphabet as letters are un- 
related. But take those letters and put them 
in a sentence, phrase, paragraph, you have 
something more than a mere dictionary. You 
have literature. It may be in the form of 
stories, poems, novels, essays, sermons, edi- 
torials. It is not until you relate letters that 
you make sense, have something of value. 

When the notes of the scale are related 
you have music. Some composition by a Bee- 
thoven or Brahms. You may have a symphony 
or an oratorio. You have something more than 
eight notes. You have created something with 
which to quicken the senses and thrill the soul. 
The world receives the gift and charm of 
music. 

When you take the colors of the prism you 
have art. Landscapes and seascapes, the smile 
»f Mona Lisa, Raphael’s Madonna, da Vinci 
mmortalizes The Last Supper. Holman Hunt 
sortrays Christ at the Door. Values and worths 
ire given eternal fixation in varied shapes and 
ques. A genius here and there breaks up the 
ainbow and parcels it out in worths and 
values, in a beauty that is more than a blotch 
9f color, more than a mere daub, its great 
rtistry. 

When men are related by the ideas and 
deals of Jesus Christ we have a brotherhood. 
A cemented union in which one finds great 
trength and purpose. One has the Christian 
Church, the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, the 
Democracy of the Human Race. Think for 
/ moment on the significance of relationship. 
What have you? You have the brotherhood 
f words, called literature. You have the 
srotherhood of notes called music. You have 
he brotherhood of colors called art. You 
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lave the brotherhood of man. Man as a soli- 


tary, a unit, may be interesting. But man as a 
brother is thrilling. Given a group of men 
unrelated and you have nothing more excit- 
ing than a row of fence pickets. You have 
nothing more intriguing than a series of tele- 
phone poles. 

Whatever else we may think of The Three 
Musketeers, they at least had a working slogan, 
a going motto. It was ‘All for each; each for 
all.”’ Rudyard Kipling declares ‘The strength 
of the pack is the wolf; the strength of the 
wolf is the pack.’ No person is so bereft that 
he has nothing for others. The withholding 
of one’s improved self is anti-social. Isolation 
is abnormalty. The day of the hermit, recluse, 
anchorite is gone. Charity begins at home, 
it is said. It has to begin somewhere. But 
charity, love, in order to deserve its name takes 
the highways and byways. ‘Where cross of 
the crowded ways of man.’ Communities, 
towns, cities, states, nations need each other. 
One of the fine things of our complex and 
chaotic day is the United Security Council. 
There it would seem we can find the answer 
to the prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come.” 

Is there not a spot here for a considera- 
tion of the Church down the street? Or the- 
Church up the street? Is not the God of the 
hills also the God of the valleys? Surely the 


~God that dwells at the Communion Table is 


also a God who watches over the dining table. 
The God of the living room is the God of the 
serving room. This is not idealism. This is 
realism. This awareness. of the Divine, this 
sense of the neighbor, this mingling of the 


heavenly and earthly, the Fatherhood of God — 
-and the Brotherhood of Man, — all this is 


no mere pulpit or platform platitude. It is 


stark reality. It is terribly factual. It will save 


the world from destruction and disintegration, 


from decadence and crumbling. 


Edward Everett Hale said, “The greatest — 
word of the next one hundred years will be 


‘together.’”” In athletics we call it team-work. | 


Industry calls it reciprocity. The man on the 
street calls it fifty-fifty. The Church names it — 
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Divine fellowship. It is-the Communion of 


the Saints. Not apartness but solidarity. Not — 
isolation but comradeship. It is the relation-— 
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Permanence In a World 
of Impermanence 

HE horrifying tales of what has hap- 
[pened in the Bikini area of the Pacific 

are being told, of enormous power that 
dissolved islands and shook the waters of the 
sea. Men of science talk about recent discov- 
eries of atomic and hydrogen power as though 
these were mere toys. With these powers in 
use, they say, nothing can be permanent. With 
that in mind, one of our commentators agrees 
that, ‘we shall live-with alarms and sleep 
with fears.” 

Coupled with these Frankensteins that man 
has invented, is also the prediction that we 
are destined to go back to the dark ages with 
all of our light and knowledge. All of this 
is very disconcerting, but, it is not the final 
word. There are the permanent things, eternal 
truths, the Word of God, Christian faith, — 
these abide when all else disappears. We know 
that civilization needs God. There are among 
us many modern Uzzahs who fear for the ark 
of God. We still hear the anecdote about the 
little girl saying her evening prayer: “And, 
dear God, do take care of Yourself, for I 
don’t know what would become of us all down 
here if anything should happen to You.” 


The church of the Lord Jesus is set in. the 
world to declare the Gospel of permanence. 
The church itself has survived many trying 
times. Out of dark ages it has arisen to an- 
-nounce that man has a soul to be saved and 
_ that the gates of hell shall not prevail. John 
Newton could say to the men of his genera- 
__ tion,” If you think you sce the ark of God 
falling, you can be quite sure that that is 
_ due to a swimming in your own head.” 


Christian faith is more than whistling in the 
_ dark. The one bright spot in the world today 
is the Christian faith. As men apply it to life, 
hope arises. A great Christian of the first 
_ century recognized that the world was shak- 
_ ing, but he also posited God as the One who 
_ was doing the shaking, and he encouraged 
his brethren by saying: “Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, and today, and forever.” 

In his search for permanence, man will not 
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find it in material things. These may disap- 
Ribs , 


pear like the island of Bikini, but the ever- 
lasting love of God abides. The kingdom of 
God abides amid all the changes of life. For 
our encouragement, man, created in the image 
of God, will not be forgotten. Never has the 
church had a greater faith to proclaim than 
now, nor a finer opportunity to announce it 
when men are talking of how insignificant 
life is. The emphasis is clear. Because the 
things of the Spirit cannot be destroyed we are 
to render service which will be well pleasing 
to God.—W, Franklin Harkey. 


Life Plus! 

N THE science of mathematics there are 
[ox two processes — addition and subtrac- 

tion. Multiplication is just addition speeded 
up; division is just substraction hastened quite 
a bit. 

These same processes—addition and sub- 
traction—enter every form of human endeavor. 
Every way we turn, and even when we do not 
turn, we meet things which can be resolved 
down to a simplicity of either two plus two 
equals four or four minus two equals two. 

In the measure in which we emphasize addi- 
tion rather than subtraction do we build lives 
which are positive, bigger, grander, more di- 
vine, 

Addition is the mathematical process of the 
Christian religion. Christ brings plus and not — 
a minus sign to the great business of living. — 
He never came to take away anything that was | 
worth while, but to bring additional values of — 
significance to all those who follow Him. 
When His apostle wrote one of the later New | 
Testament letters, he summarized the whole 
business of Christian living by saying, “Add, 
add, add!” AE a 

Loyalty to Christ and to the Christian man- 
ner of life not only never subtracts anything 
worthy that we had before we became Chris- 
tians, but it adds in every direction. It brings 
a plus life that is of four dimensions. 

The Life Plus promised by Jesus when He 
said, “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly,” 
adds to the breadth of life. The term, “Nar 
row Christian,” is a contradiction: if you are a. 
Christian, you cannot be narrow; if you are 


narrow, you cannot be a true Christian. Chris- 
Hanity adds to the breadth of our interests, to 
the breadth of our sympathies, and to the 
oreadth of our responsibilities. 

The Life Plus of Jesus adds to the Depth 
of life. It is not enough to skim the surface 
of things: we must obey the call of the Lord 
when He said, “Launch out into the deep.” 
Shallowness and superficiality are not becom- 
ing to those who follow Him who spoke as 
never man spoke. 


The Life Plus of Jesus adds to the Height 
of life. We need to climb to the heights above 
the snake line where sordid temptations and 
fleshly appeals lose their power over our hearts 
and minds. 


The Life Plus of Jesus adds to the Length 
of life. In His final quiet talk with His dis- 
ciples in an upper room, Jesus declared: ‘‘Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.”’ Scholars main- 
tain that this is an assurance that we shall live 
as long as Jesus lived—life projected into 
eternity. But Christian immortality means 
much more than mere length of days — when 
days are added, quality and power are also 
added; as well as many other qualities which 
we see perfect only in Jesus Himself. 

Only a very foolish person will believe that 
he can plan for himself a life apart from God 
that is as big and as great as the Life which 
God, the Giver of all our talents and potenti- 
alities, has already planned for each of us. It 
is only when we are willing to fit into the 
divine plan that we really live, and possess 
life more abundantly. — Charles Haddon 
Nabers. 


Shadow and Substance 

Few Scripture passages have been more 
often misunderstood or more flagrantly misin- 
terpreted than Paul’s dictum to Titus, that 
Christians should constitute a “peculiar peo- 
ple,” coupled with his exhortation to the Co- 
rinthians to “come out from among them and 
be ye separate.” They have been made the 
excuse for all sorts of bizarre beliefs and 
practices. In trying to implement them, Chris- 
tion disciples have sought monastic life as a 
refuge from a sinful world; have refused to 
join “‘worldly’’ organizations and have insisted 
pon dressing and talking differently from 
other people. The more than two hundred 
varieties of Protestant Christianity in the 
Jnited States, are a melancholy monument to 
nem. 
Most of this misunderstanding is unneces- 
ary. The early Gentile converts came out of 
| paganism which condoned sexual immoral- 
y, saw nothing wrong in eating meat which 
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had been offered to idols, did not object to 
“worship” of the emperor, and furnished scant 
protection against the constant temptation to 
lying and idleness. These matters were of 
vital consequence and separation at this junc- 
ture was essential to the protection of the 
faith. 

In the centuries since, Christian churchmen 
have succumbed frequently to the temptation 
to externalize their faith and to become sepa- 
rate over minor issues. They have worn clothes 
of a special type and color and put the empha- 
sis upon “thou shalt not.” Until recently re- 
vival preaching specialized in denouncing danc- 
ing, card-playing and theatre-going and re- 
fraining from those amusements was popularly 
regarded as the mark of a Christian. This 
negative approach is now giving way to one 
which accents the positive. The latter comes 
out in the Revised Standard version, when it 
replaces the term “‘peculiar’’ by the correct 
translation, ‘‘a people of his own, zealous of 
good works.” 

One danger implicit in making the differ- 
ence between the church and the world depend- 
ent upon outword and visible things is graph- 
ically described by Macauley in his essay on 
Leigh Hunt. When Cromwell’s Puritans seized 
power in England, the politicians of the time 
promptly jumped on the bandwagon and in 
clothes, manners and language reflected the 
eccentricities of the new regime. Presently the | 
Puritans were thrown out of office and then 
_the politicians discarded the newfangled prac- _ 
tices with unusual alacrity and resumed their 
former ways. They had never been changed 
inwardly. Today various groups and cells are 
trying to avoid this pitfall by stressing the 
changed heart, letting the chips fall where they 
may. They remember Paul’s other word; “the — 
things which are seen are temporal, the things — 
which are not seen are eternal.’ soa 

In the application of timeless truth to timely 
problems, the believer will face many perplex- 
ities. These can be resolved only by careful — 
study, much prayer and continuous practice. He 
is likely to make mistakes, but mistakes are not _ 
sins. However, there is a penalty for making 
the same mistake twice!—Edward Laird Mills. — 


Sharing Our Blessings — oti 
Lutheran World Relief shipped a record _ 
total of 21,840,258.pounds of food, cloth- 
ing, medicine, and other supplies overseas in 
1953. During the last 13 years, Lutheran — 
World Action appeals have raised almost $37,- — 
000,000 among the 10,000 local congrega- 
tions affiliated with NLC bodies—Wate man 
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Cover, Alois Lang 
Famed Wood Carver 

Alois Lang, internationally distinguished 
wood carver, associated. with the American 
Seating Company, for nearly 50 years, died 
at 82 in Ann Arbor, Michigan, after an ex- 
tended illness. 

Born in Oberammergau, Bavaria—scene of 
the world famous Passion Play in which he 
and his cousin appeared—Mr. Lang was ap- 
prenticed to Andrea Lang, from whom he 
learned the art of ecclesiastical wood carving. 
He came to the United States in 1890 and did 
carving for various studios. In 1898 he went 
back to Europe where he worked in studios 
in France, Switzerland and Italy, and returned 
to the United States in 1901 where he re- 
mained, 

Mr. Lang joined the American Seating Com- 
pany church furniture division and remained 

there until his retirement after 65 years as a 
carver; more than 49 of those years were 
with American Seating Company. 

On his retirement, Mr. Lang was succeeded 
as ‘master carver by Joseph Wolters, distin- 
guished in his own right, who has been with 

_ the American Seating Company more than 25 
years, 

__» As’ Master Carver for American Seatin 

Company, Mr. Lang’s unique skill brought 
him world-wide acclaim. One of his most 

_ famous carvings is an interpretation in wood 

_ of Leonardo da Vinci's‘ masterpiece “The Last 

_ Supper.” 


_ No Problem Too Great 

__ We are asked to accept the fact that ‘No 
_ Problem is Too Great,” “No task Too Diffi- 
cult” to face squarely and resolve, through 
the help of God, in the recently published 
__ book, “The Inner Splendor,” by Lewis L. 
_ Dunnington, pastor of First Methodist Church, 
Towa City, Iowa. ~ st 

st In a Personal Word to the reader, Silent 
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Communion Affirmations, and twenty-one 
chapters, the reader is given abundant, practi- 
cal, understandable and workable directions 
for facing any of life’s problems (including 
illness and disease of any nature) and winning 
over them with and through the grace and 
help of God. This is a “How to do it” book, 
based on faith, experience, and factual evi- 
dence from many sources. See 

This book, ‘“The Inner Splendor,” Macmil- 
Jan, $2.75, should be a part of every minister's 
daily reading privilege, until we have learned 
to relax when assured through faith that God 
has accepted the direction of the “overcom- 
ing” or solution of the problem or privilege 
facing us. In turn, the pastor’s experience 
will be passed on to those who need help 
along the way of pastoral life. You cannot 
afford to be without “The Inner Splendor,” 
if you accept your full pastoral responsibility 
toward those who seek help from you. The 
book tells us where to find specific help in the” 
Bible, the Book of Life, and HOW to apply 
these truths concerning the love and grace 
of God, available to all who will believe and 
accept. 


Here is one brief quotation from page 104 
of “The Inner Splendor,” to illustrate the 
above: “If you are a disciple of the Master, it 
is up to you to illume the earth. You do 
not have to groan over everything the world 
lacks; you are there to bring it what it needs.” 
—Philippe Vernier, long time prisoner of the | 
Nazis, and pronounced “‘incorrigibly Chris- 
tian.” a 
Rich Food For Thought Jie gat al 
~ “Inclosed is my check for renewal of my 
subscription to The Expositor. This is a most 
helpful magazine. I hope I shall always haves 
The Expositor for help in sermon building and 
as rich food for thought.”—Rev, M., Missis- 
sippi. al 


Dolls for Vacation Bible Schools, 
Day Schools, Camps, and Sunday 
Schools, Missionary Study . 

The need for teaching the children of to- 
day about peoples of all lands can be empha- 
sized and dramatized through the use of com- 
paratively inexpensive Dolls of All Nations, 
made of sturdy, unbreakable polystyrene, every 
doll a masterpiece of sculptured ‘beauty, au- 
thentically costumed in beautiful, realistic 
colors, with true-to-life detail and charm. The 
facial expressions as well as the poses of the 
dolls are natural. Decorative accessories are 
shown in true and exact detail. 


Teachers in public and private schools use 


these dolls in quantities, as well as Re- - 


ligious Day School teachers, Sunday School 
teachers, Camp Leaders, and Vacation Bible 
School Leaders. See the back cover for illus- 
trations in details, prices in quantity, and 
where to order. 


The Talking Bible Ss 

Audio Book Company has released four 
new albums consisting of Books of the Old 
Testament to supplement their line of the 
“Talking Bible,’ King James Version of the 
New Testament. 

Recorded at 16 2/3 rpm speed, the records 
can be played on any standard 33 1/3 phono- 
graph or record player by using a special slow- 
speed adapter designed by Audio Book Co. 

The O. T. selections, packaged in attractive, 
gold stamped, simulated black leather albums, 
are: 


Genesis: 2 eae. 6 records 
Psal ins +"sipixtacne ice 6 records 
Proverbs ) 
Bio eclesiastes)o. fr.s. 4 records 
: Solomon ) 


1), 1954 


Judges ) 
Ruthie =) i ea Retotds 

As additions to the Audio Book N. T. 
which, on 26 records, offers 2314 hours of 
playing time; these modestly priced albums 
offer a full 16-hrs. of reverently-read-Bible re- 
cordings. 

Future releases, timed to reach the fall mar- 
ket, will include albums of the work of Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, children’s poetry and classics 
in poetry. Inquiries from subscribers will be 
forwarded to Audio Book Company. 


A Church Bulletin Idea 

A wise and discerning pastor of Bay City, 
Michigan, Methodist Church, Rev. Gordon M. 
Wood, offers to individual members the privi- 
lege of supplying the weekly church bulletin 
as a memorial gift. The member supplies the 
modest sum to pay for the labor and materials, 
and the bulletin..is presented as a memorial 
gift to the person designated by the giver. 
Not only does this insure interest in the bulle- 
tin, but it insures church-membership interest 
in a worthy project, needed in every church as 
a vital part of the church activities, and wor- 
ship services. 


Candlelight Service 

Organ Prelude 

Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King.” 

Call to Worship 
The Lord is in His holy temple: let all the 
earth keep silence before Him. 

Scripture Reading: Gen. 32:26-30. 
Matt. 6:5-15. : 

Hymn: ‘My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 
Prayer: 
Father in Heaven, Thy mercies in oursbehalf are 
an ever present reminder of Thy Love. for the 

children of men. Grant us grace to lift our hearts 
to Thee in thanksgiving and love, for the limitless 
blessings Thou hast showered upon us;not because 
of our need but because of Thy love. Help us, O © 
Lord, to repent of our shortcomings and of our — 
wilful sins and transgressions, all of which hinder 
us individually and as a community and nation in 
carrying out Thy Will among men. ; 
We beseech Thee, Heavenly Father, to guide us 
in our search for the better way, for the path that 
leads to Thee and Thy love, and give us each the ~ 
strength and determination to follow Thy.Jeading, 
even though the path may appear barren and strewn 
with hazards. Turn our hearts and our eyes upon — 
the goals Thou hast in store for each one of us, 
and give us strength to make our choices without 
hesitation, and to live up to them, through Thee. — 
Help us, Heavenly Father, to seek and choos 
Thy Will for the hour ahead, believing and know: 
ing that each coming hour of walking with Thee 
will bring us nearer the goal Thou hast set for us 
Help us to choose now, dear Lord, to use the gifts 
of Thy love, whether in special abilities, unneeded 
wealth, good health, special insights,—give us ‘the 


55:1-3: 


grace to choose Thy purpose for these gifts, rather 
than our own personal comforts and desires. 

Lay Thy guiding hand upon us, heavenly father, 
here and now, and give us the will and the 
strength to accept Thy leading. We ask in Jesus 
Name. Amen. 


All these things we gain through prayer in 
His Name; prayer, earnestly seeking the light 
and direction of His unfathomnable love in 
our every duty, our every privilege, our search 
for the best that life can offer. Prayer does 
not always bring ease, wealth, care-free hours; 
rather, it may do just the opposite, because 
God endowed us with talents and abilities 
necessary to carry out the responsibilities that 
crowd in and about us, and through Him only 
do we have the wisdom and strength to Do 
His will. 


1. Prayer Unifies the person who prays. Prayet 
should leave a person, far nearer than it found one, 
coherent, self-confident, at peace with oneself. 

2. Prayer brings perspective. Dr. Cabot likened 
it to the experience of.climbing a tree when one 
is lost in the deep woods. It gets one no nearer 
home, nor on the way home, but it gives one a 
sense of knowing which direction to go. 

3. Prayer brings peace and poise. The habit of 
worry and anxiety is overcome and cured through 
prayer. 

4. Prayer permits honesty of conscience. 
Through pouring out of the soul in gratitude and 
contrition to a spiritual Presence, we gain relief 
and the power to see ourselves as we are, and thus 
find the strength to admit our faults, and count our 
blessings. - Through this means we lay the founda- 
tion for new effort in the right direction. 

5. Prayer adjusts our motives. We can pray for 
those we hate, but we cannot hate those we pray 
for, hence we find ourselves under His direction in 
dealing with those for whom we pray. Jesus 
prayed in Gethsemane, and found His will con- 
formed to the will of the Father, whom Jesus 
represented among men. 

6. Prayer enriches personality. If companion- 
ship among our fellow-humans is an enriching 
experience, how much more do we gain through 
companionship and fellowship with God? If ‘He 
walks with us, and talks with us,’’ we cannot con- 
ceal this from our human companions, because 
_tesulting radiance and confidence cannot be hidden. 

7. Prayer builds confidence. When we pray, we 
are with God, our hands in His, our footsteps 
according to His will, and all is well. We know 
His love will guide and guard~us, and this permits 

_ us to go forward without hesitation, according to 
His leading. 

Hymn: “My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 
_ Reading: What Prayer does for me! 

_ (Preferably by someone jselected from mem- 
bership) 

Prayer: (Pastor) 


5 : (Optional. Discussion of answer to 

___petsonal prayer, may be more fruitful.) 
Hymn: “Rock of Ages, Cleft for Me.” 

Benediction: 

: Processional: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God.” 
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Six Rules For Young Christians 

The following rules will be helpful to any 
young Christians who care to be plainly re- 
minded of their every day duties and ideals: 

1. Never neglect daily private prayer, and 
when you pray, remember that God is _pres- 
ent, and that He hears your prayers (Hebrews 
LE6): 

a Ktever neglect daily private Bible reading, 
and when you read, remember that God is 
speaking to you, and that you are to believe 
and act upon what He says. Backsliding usual- 
ly begins with the neglect of these two rules 
(John 5:39). 

3. Never let a day pass without trying to 
do something for Jesus. Every night reflect 
on what Jesus has done for you, and then ask 
yourself: What am I doing for Him? (Mat- 
thew 5:13-16). 

4. If ever you are in doubt as to a thing 
being right or wrong, go to your room and 
kneel down and ask God’s blessing upon it. 
If you cannot do this, it is wrong (Romans 
14:23). 

5. Never take your Christianity from Chris- 
tians, or argue that, because such people do 
so and so, therefore you may do the same (II 
Corinthians 10:12). You are to ask yourself: 
‘How would Christ act in my place?” Then 
strive to follow Him (John 10:27). 

6. Never believe what you feel, if it contra- 
dicts God’s Word.—Heart and Life. 


Two Christmas Trees Saved 
And Converted Into Cross 
For Good Friday and Easter 

Two Scotch pine trees silently but dramatic- 
ally retold the world’s greatest story during 
Holy Week this year. For the fifth consecu- 
tive year a cross in the chancel of Resurrec- 
tion Evangelical Lutheran Church, was the 
central figure in the religious story with a 
glorious transfiguration from the bareness of — 
Good Friday to the glory and freshness of 
Easter. 

The two trees stood at either side of the 
altar of the church, last Christmas, green and 
fresh, symbolizing the birth of Jesus. After — 
the Christmas season was over, the trees were 
stripped of branches, and kept in a cool stor- — 
age room. For Good Friday, the trunks are 


~ lashed together to form a 12-foot-high rugged 


cross, placed unadorned at the right of the 
altar during Good Friday services, ¢ 

After the service, men of the church bind — 
the main trunk and the cross arm with peat — 
moss and cover the moss with foil as a base 


for floral arrangements. Fifteen active Altar ~ 
Guild members, sponsors of the project, are 
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ranged some 500 Easter lilies on the cross, 
prior to early morning Easter service. Stems 
were buried in the moistened peat moss, thus 
keeping the lillies fresh through the day; the 
mammoth flower-decked cross is an inspiring 
sight. The Rev. Ernest C. French, pastor, 
Says a parishioner, the late George Kuehfus, 
originated the idea of the cross, and members 
ofthe church donate funds for the flowers 
as memorials to family and friends who have 
passed on. 

The Guild president said: “Our Easter 
cross is a living symbol of the life of our 
Lord and we feel that it is one of our most 
worthy projects.” Rev. French explained that 
the project does not end with Easter Sunday, 
as “the members of the Guild dismantle the 
cross, removing the lillies, making these into 
bouquets for the sick and bed-ridden, aged 
and shut-ins of the parish, so the lillies not 
only brighten the day for these people, but 
bring them a living part of the Easter Drama.” 
—Margaret Allen Stock. 


Fellowship of Suffering 
And Service 

“One of the causes supported by our April 
4 special offering is the Fellowship of Suffer- 
ing and Service,” says the weekly bulletin of 
Mendenhall Methodist Church, Mendenhall, 
Miss., Gilbert Oliver, Pastor, originated 
during World War II; this fund is used to 
equip and supply Methodist military chap- 
lains with material not provided by the armed 
forces; in addition, the ‘fund supports emerg- 
ency relief needed as a result of displaced 
persons in Europe and the Orient.” The of- 
fering is a once a year plan. Let us add that 
such an undertaking in every church over the 
land, and even in every group within the 
church, would turn suffering into 4ealth and 
energy, with cooperation, joy and universal 
brotherhood a natural development. 


Dakota Wesleyan University 
Hymn and Anthem Contest 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl., began 
a Psalm tune contest in 1943, to be continued 
for ten years. Dakota Wesleyan University of 
Mitchell, South Dakota, asked Monmouth 


College through the chairman of its competi- 
tion, Thomas Hamilton, for the privilege of 
continuing the idea, and Prof. Hamilton, 
pleased with the plan, has helped with sug- 


The contest is in three divisions— 

1. Conventional Hymn Tune to words of 

Metrical Psalm 84, by Rollin Pease, or 

Shepherd of Eager Youth, 

Hymn Tune with modern setting, words 

the same as conventional hymn tune. 

3. An anthem to be composed to any part 
and any translation of Psalm 84, suitable 
for church choirs. 


bo 


Interested readers are invited to write to 
the name and address below  (inclosing 
stamped, return envelope) for detailed rules 
of competition, closing date, date for award- 
ing winners, and any desired information, 

Prof. William G. Kugel 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
Mitchell, South Dakota 


Survey of Family TV Habits 

The National Council of Churches and 
Yale University News Bureau announced 
findings of the first major study into family 
TV habits and attitudes, showing that chil- 
dren averaged 13 hours a week viewing favor- 
ite programs, and that— 


The great majority of children’s TV shows were 
westerns—which averaged 10.5 violent episodes 
per hour. 

Some children’s programs averaged as high as 25 
violence scenes an hour. 

Nearly 70% of parents favored children’s TV fare 
as it stands. 

Some 25% of parents, mostly in upper income 
brackets, were strongly critical and wanted radical 


__ improvements. 


Reaction of the remaining 5% were mixed. 
Ministers who desire complete, detailed re- 
port of five pages, should write to (Please 
inclose stamped, addressed envelope)— 
National Council of Churches 
Donald C. Bolles, Director “News” 


297 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Audio-Visual Helps 
For Vacation Schools 


And Camps 
Crafts 


The following list of motion pictures has 


been selected by Carolyn Guss of Indiana Uni- 


versity from the many craft-areas in which 


there are available audio-visual materials. For 


# 


further information on these films contact the — 


organizations indicated by the numbers in — 


parentheses. Further suggestions for these 

areas, as well as for areas not included, can be 
found in the Educational Film Guide, pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co. ; 


Art for Everybody. : 
classes for adults and children in puppetry, cla 
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modeling, and costume making. (6) Gr. 7-12, college, 
adult. 

Art of Leather Carving. 20 min. sd. color. Dem- 
onstrations Western-style leather carving in making 
a purse. (7) Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 

Block Cutting and Printing. 13 min. sd. color. 
Explains three processes of block printing. (8) Gr. 
7-12, college. 

Craftsmanship in Clay Series. (Series of six 
motion pictures.) Each 11 min. sd. b&w or color. 
Titles include: Simple Slab Methods, Glaze Applica- 
tion, Stacking and Firing, Throwing, Decoration, and 
Simple Molds. (3) Gr. 10-12, college, adult. 

Creative Hands Series. Two series of films, each 
514-6 min. sd. color. Included are the following 
titles on crafts: Paper Sculpture, Finger Painting, 
Model Houses, Making a Mask, and Loom Weaving. 
(5) Gr. 4-12, college. 

Handcraft Teaching Films Series. (Series of nine 
motion pictures.) Each 10 min, sd. b&w. ° Titles in- 
clude: Clay Pottery, Decorative Metal Work, 
Elementary Manual Training, Leather Work, Loom 
Weaving, Marionettes, Simple Block Printing, and 
Toys from Odds and Ends. Presents simplified ex- 
planations of technics. (2) Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Homespun. 21 min. sd. color. A 70-yeat-old 
woman demonstrates the art of weaving and spinning. 
(4) Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

How To Make a Puppet. 12 min. sd. b&w color. 
Shows how to make the head, hands, and clothing 
for a puppet. (1) Gr. 4-12, adult. 

* * ok O® 

Producers: (1) Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLong- 
pte Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. (2) Brandon Films 
Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19. (3) Audio- 
visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
(4) Instructional Films, 1150 ‘Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. (5) Internation! Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4- (6) National Film 
Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 


York 20. (7) Portafilms, 418 N. Glendale Ave., 
por eile 6, Calif. (8) Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
is. 


_ FLAT PICTURES for Use in 

_ Teaching, and Where to Get Them 

_ Flat pictures when used effectively in a 
teaching situation help in: answering questions, 
fostering discussion and pupil participation, 

_ Correcting wrong impressions, enriching read- 

_ ing, and retaining what is taught. 

_ Among the leading producers of flat pic- 

_ tures are: 

____ Attext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn, (art reproduc- 

tions—several hundred subjects) 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. (sets of historic and current-interest 
pictures of the countries of Great Britian and the 
Commonwealth ) 

Hi Worth Pictures, 1499 E, Walnut St., Pasadena 

a Calif. (58 curriculum units; also available as in- 

A dividual pictures) 

ee, Ideal School Supply Co., 8316 S. Birkhoff, Chicago. 

2 (sets of 16 pictures of the cattle, fishery, glass, iron 
and steel, lumber, and rubber industries) 

Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 31 

Ottawa Ave. N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (41 
Portfolios, each containing 16 to 48 pictures on a 
_ social-studies area — US geography, US history, 

_ geography of other lands, elementary social-studies 
_ units) ; 
a wees 


‘the U. S. reported incomes of from one to ° 


Instructor Picture Series, F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co., Danville, N. Y. (art, community helpers, sym- 
bols of democracy, symbols of freedom, symbols. of 
liberty, etc.) 

Latin American Village Studio, 3530 State St., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. (social studies, peoples of 
other lands, animals) 

Marguerite Brown Study Prints, 700 W. Ray- 
mond St., Compton 3, Calif. (social-studies sets 
that contain 20 pictures to a set, on home, farm 
activities, farm animals, community helpers, post 
office, market, dairy farm, transportation, fire de- 
partment, police department) 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Ave., New » 
York 28 (nature study, birds, plants, insects, mam-,, 
mals, reptiles, amphibians) 

National Geographic Society, 16th and M St. N. 
W., Washington, D. C. (social studies — America, 


foreign lands — and science) 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35 (social studies — early Western. 


gold mining, Hawaiian Islands, ocean freighters, 
the pioneer fire room) 

Perry Pictures Co., Box 4, Malden, Mass. (art 
reproductions — statesmen, poets, historical events, 
scenery, architecture, sculpture, etc.) 

Realistic Visual Aids, P. O. Box 11, Highland, 
Calif. (social-studies sets containing 15 photographs 
on community life, dairy farm, the farm, wholesale 
markets, transportation, post office, early American 
history, Mexico, South America, and the story of 
knighthood; sets with 30 photographs on “Across 
Early America; sets with 8 pictures on “Early 
California” ) 

Visualized curriculum Series, Creative Educational. 
Society, Inc., Mankato, Minn. (social studies — in- 
cluding 703 pictures on food, clothing, shelter, 
transportation, communication, conservation of hu- 
man resources, and conservation of natural re- 
sources ) 

—Prepared by Instructional Materials Committee, 
NEA Department of Audio visual Instruction, Mrs. 
Wanda Daniel, chairman, Grosse Pointe Public 
Schools, Mich—NEA Journal, April 1954. 


Friends Committee 
Plans and Objectives 
Ministers interested in information regard- 
ing the plans and objectives of the Friends 
Committee, in relation to National and World — 
problems, should write to : 
Friends Committee 


104 C Street, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Millionaire Income Class 


In a recent year, ‘reports Washington, © 
(March 10, 1954), 26 women and 26 men in — 


five million dollars. In the group reporting 
incomes from $100,000 to one million, there 
were 1655 women and 1330 men. 
Men exceeded women in the number with 
taxable incomes from $5,000 to $100,000, 
with 364,025 men and 256,507 women. — a 
In the lowest group, that having incomes — 
under $5,000, men led women 7,151,611 to 
5,894,205. SO ae en 


Text: Psalm 43:4—"Then will I go unto the 
altar of God, unto God, m) exceeding joy.” 
HAT’S where men have always gone— 
‘Te the altar of God. The pages of Scrip- 
ture bring into focus many altar scenes. 
Before the altar of the temple a woman 
moves from side to side. She attracts the at- 
tention of other worshipers. They whisper, 
“She must be drunk.” A priest approaches to 
take here away, but halts in his tracks. He 
listens, ““O Lord of Hosts, if thou wilt indeed 
look upon the afflicition of thine handmaid, 
and remember me, and not forget thine hand- 
maid, but wilt give unto thine handmaid a 
man child, then will I give him unto the 
Lord, all the days of his life.’’ The priest now 
knows she is not drunken. He recognizes her 
—she is Hannah, praying before the altar for 
a son. 

See that man approaching the altar so fur- 
tively. He looks to the right, to the left, be- 
hind him. He moves cautiously. He is in a 
soldier's uniform. He quickly whispers some- 
thing to the priest. The priest hesitates, but 
finally removes from the altar the sacred shew- 
bread and gives it into the hand of the soldier, 
who turns and disappears into the night. It 
was David seeking bread for his men while 
pursued by the anger of King Saul. 

Now a vast throng greets our eyes. The 
crowd is gathered about two altars. Before 
one a host of priests is moving about, beating 
themselves, crying unto Baal to come and 
prove his promises. Nothing happens for 
long hours, then one man steps before the 
other altar, places the sacrifice, and pours 
water over it until it is thoroughly drenched. 
He lifts his hands heavenward and begins to 
pray. The marching throng suddenly freezes 
in silence. A bright flame touches the wood. 
The sacrifice begins to burn and soon the altar 


St. John’s Ev. Lutheran Church 
ath, Pennsylvania 


UNTO THE ALTAR 


W. A. KUNTZLEMAN 


is utterly consumed. The frozen silence is 
shattered by a shout, ‘The Lord, He is God! 
The Lord, He is God!’’ Elijah has led the 
throng to the altar for a demonstration of 
God’s almighty power. 

Brethren, thus men have always approached 
God’s altar. We, today, gather here for deft- 
nite reasons. 

We Repent of Our Sins 

A man stands gazing across the country- 
side. He is watching his father-in-law’s sheep. 
Suddenly before him a bush bursts into flame. 
Strange fire—it burns, yet does not consume. 
The man rushes to get a closer look. A voice 
stops him, ‘Take off thy shoes, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” God 
was in that fire. Moses recognized the pres- 
ence of God in that strange approach. Rever- 
ently Moses removed his shoes, bowed his 
face, and covered his head. He humbled him- | 
self in the presence of God. “Who am I,” 
he asks, ‘‘that I should be singled out to go — 
unto Pharoah?” We come today—we do not — 
take off our shoes, but we humble our hearts 
as we acknowledge our sinfulness, our weak- — 
ness, our limitations, our utter dependence — 
upon Him. We come, because we realize that 
we have fallen short of the glory that God 
has for us. -Let the Church proclaim and ~ 
publicize dogma upon dogma that saints have — 
been elevated into sinlessness, that Mary was 
conceived without sin, yet the Holy Words of 
God burn in our hearts for “the Scripture — 
hath concluded all under sin.” So we, like — 
Moses, humble ourselves in penitence and — 
tears and rightly so, for this place is holy — 

round. eee 
II We Remember His Love and Sacrifice 

The altar here reminds us that on a rude 

tree long, long ago, a man gave up his life 


voluntarily, willingly, as a lamb is led to the i 


slaughter so he went quietly on his way which 
brought Him to that tree. Fes 


Jesus in his infinite love and wisdom knew 
how short men’s memories are and so or- 
dained the precious Sacrament of the Altar in 
which He says, ‘““This do in remembrance of 
me.” Thus the Sacrament would continue to 
remind men, whenever and wherever it was 
offered of the fact that “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” 

Preachers may be silenced, priests may be 
exiled, prophets may be denied, people may 
be persecuted, but as long as some of the 
faithful approach the altar of God to receive 
the precious Sacrament “they do proclaim the 
Lord’s death until He comes.” Christ and His 
atoning sacrifice will not be forgotten as long 
as men thus approach His altar. 


III We Rededicate Our selves 
Look at that man with the transfigured face. 
It is wreathed in smiles and happiness. People 
who know him can’t understand what has 
come over the man. They don’t know his 
secret. This man has a treasure. One day the 
man was working in a field. He found a 
treasure in that field. He hid it. He set his 
heart on possessing it. He worked hard. He 
sold all he had. He finally had enough to 
buy the field. Now it is his treasure. How 
come? He dedicated his life and efforts to 
one goal—to acquire the treasure. 
Listen to another man speak. “I am crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” We know that man. 
He is Paul. He has found happiness in his 
religion. He has dedicated his life to living 
_ for Jesus Christ. He found his treasure in 
Jesus Christ. He was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. He set his mind, his heart, 
his efforts upon the goal and what a life was 
his. 
A cold stormy night found a small fishing 
boat adrift under a starless sky. The men 
_ huddled together for warmth from the pene- 
trating cold. A young lad on the boat with 
a very thin jacket faced certain death. Then 
the oldest man on the boat took off a warm 
fleecy lined coat and made the lad put it on. 
a ie ayhiesk brought rescue, but one old man 
_ was dead from the cold. The young man 
_ whose life was saved realizing the sacrifice 
_ that was made for him prayed to God, “Help 
me to be worthy.” Each year after, he went 
_ to the spot where the little boat landed and 
_ The pure utterance of perfect trust in God, 
prayed that same petition, “Lord, help me to 
_ be worthy.” He dedicated himself to a life 
_ that would bring honor to the man who had 
- given his life for him. 
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So we come to the altar of God again and 
again, remembering His sacrifice for us. _Re- 
membering His death, we rededicate our lives 
to His service. 

Brethren, unto the altar! Let us go regu- 
larly, reverently, repenting of our sins, remem- 
bering His love, rededicating our days to 
come, and surely we will find exceeding joy. 
Amen. 


The Day The Tord 
Hath Made 


(Ascension Day Sermon) 
PAUL WAGNER ROTH 
Text: Acts 1:9—And when he had spoken 
these things, while they beheld, he was 
taken up; and a cloud received him out of 
their sight.” 
HIS is the day’ which the Lord hath 
"Linde, Ascension Day. It should be a 
great day in all our churches, a day to 
re-examine the record and re-establish our- 
selves in the meaning and power of this sub- 
lime fact. We must admit that we have been 
neglecting it and gradually relegating it to 
the realm of forgotten facts. Must we wait 
till the world commercializes the day, as it 
has done with Christmas and Easter, before 
we celebrate Ascension Day as we ought? 

The Ascension is here declared by St. Luke 
as a fact. It is foretold five times in a single 
Gospel, recorded in two other Gospels, re- 
ferred to in the Epistles. What do we make » 
of these four simple words of our text? Our 
parishioners ask many questions! “It oc 
curred so many centuries ago, if it occurred. 
How may we be certain? And what do these 
words mean?” We must remind them that no 
epee of time, no degree of neglect, no “acids 
of modernity” or scornful denial of the exist- 
ence of God can dis-establish a fact, once it 
has occurred. | 

That the Ascension is irrevocable fact is es- 
tablished forever by many infallible proofs. 
To guide us in our thinking we have the testi- 
mony of the eyewitnesses. This is a line of — 
proof for the legal mind, expert in examining — 
evidence. “That which we have seen with — 
our eyes, which we have looked upon . . . 
declare we unto you,” they say, and seal their 
testimony with their blood. Then we have — 
the witness of history. This is for every stu- | 
dent of facts. He must account for the obvi- ~ 
ous fact that we are members of the vast Chris- 


tian Church which is spread throughout the 
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world, and also exists ‘‘in the heavenly places.” 
How do you explain the Church except by 
recognizing it as the work of the ascended 
Christ, through His Holy Spirit, in fulfillment 
of His Ascension Day promise? 


Then again we have the evidence of Chris- 
tian experience. This it is that creates the saints 
who in all ages have known their ascended 
Lord because He is with them and in them. 
Amid the encircling gloom of their daily lives 
they are in close communion with Him who 
said, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end.” You may tear a saint’s body to shreds 
but you cannot tear Christ out of his heart. He 
knows Whom he has believed, and is per- 
suaded., 


The line of proof that satisfies, but first 
terrifies, the common man, is the kind of life 
Jesus lived. When a man sees himself in con- 
trast with Jesus and lays down his life beside 
the life of Jesus for comparison and judgment 
he is convinced that here is something both 
holy and inescapable. With Peter and the 
others who have had the heavenly vision we 
cry, “Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a 
sinful man.” But God is inescapable! The 
common man never denies that Jesus’ life is 
above his own kind of life, and it frightens 
him. 

But what do we make of the manner and 
mode of Christ’s Ascension? “A cloud re- 
ceived Him out of their sight,” says Luke. 
Our Creed says, ‘“He ascended into heaven and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father.” How 
are we to understand such words, or how can 
we believe them? Where is heaven? Does 
God have a right hand? Does He sit down 
as we do? Such questions unbelief is always 
asking. In thinking and speaking of God we 
use the only language we have, human lan- 
guage. Artists and poets and preachers are 
always throwing out pictures and poems and 
words in the direction of inexpressible glories. 
So often our words picture God as an Absen- 
tee, remote in. space, dwelling in the skies, 
sitting on a throne with Jesus seated at His 
right hand, “with His loving eye looking 
down from the sky and His holy arm spread 
o’er us.” Ascension Day challenges us to think 
of God in terms of personality and spirit— 
those respects in which we are most akin to 
Him. God is the Creator of our bodies, but 
the Father of our spirits, and they that wor- 
ship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth. 

_ When you ask the children in your con- 
firmation classes “where is heaven?” they 
point up; twelve hours later, as the earth re- 
‘olves, they point in exactly the opposite di- 


rection. Many of their parents also need some 
instruction in elementary metaphysics. Must 
we grow old and near our end before we 
learn where heaven is and in what manner 
Jesus sitteth on the right hand of the Father? 
Do we not know that the heaven into which 
Jesus ascended is high up above the earth, 
but not in any childish sense? Heaven is high 
up above the earth but in the sense that the 
genuine is high up above the counterfeit al- 
though both lie on the counter together; high 
up as truth is above lies; as goodness is above 
evil; as love is above hate; as God in His 
divine nature is high up. above us in our hu- 
man nature. Daily we see the splendor of the 
sun, but who can see the splendor of God? 
One is matter, the Other is spirit, yet both 
are here. The difference between things of 
time and space and material stuff and quan- 
tities of stuff, and the imponderable verities, 
moralities, spiritualities of the invisible uni- 
verse abides forever. Up, high up above 
earthly things, Christ ascended and- yet is 
“closer than breathing, nearer than hands and 
feet.” 


Can you imagine a better way for Jesus to 
have taught us this truth? Any other way in 
which He might have withdrawn His limited 
local presence from our world of sight and 
sense so as to enter the spiritual world to be 
everywhere and evermore present? Now we 
know that He is right here, at this very mo- 
ment, in this place, even in our innermost 
selves, because in Him we live and move and 


~have our being, and apart from Him we can- 


not draw so much as another breath. For 
Christ to scale the astronomical spaces through 
the visible mechanism of the heavens ‘“‘so as 
to be contained in the last heaven’ is not the — 
meaning of the Ascension. For Him it is to 
become higher than all the heavens, filling all 
things with the glory He had before the foun- 
dation of the world. yorg 
When Thomas asked Jesus the very natural — 
human question, “Lord, we know not whither 
Thou goest, and how can we know the way?” | 
have you ever noticed how Jesus answers him? — 
Not in terms of time and space and routes — 
and mileages and means of transportations — 
but in terms of personality and spirit. “I AM 
the Way, I AM the Truth, -AM the Life. No 
man cometh to the Father but by ME.” Think — 
about that. math 
Quaint Alexander Whyte has it on this 
wise: “Know you not where -the seat really — 
and truly is? What? Know you not that His — 
seat is within you, even within your heart?” — 
‘When I was a child I spake as a child, I un- 
derstood as a child, I thought as a child.” It — 


was when Israel was a child that God came 
down and sat upon a mercy-seat of pure gold; 
two cubits and a half ,was the length of it, 
and a-cubit and a half was the breadth of it, 
with the cherubims stretching forth their 
wings on high. It was when Israel was still 
a child that he went up, now to this moun- 
tain of Samaria and now to that mountain of 
Jerusalem, saying, as he went up, “Oh, that 
I knew where I might find Him! That I 
might come even to his seat!” But finding 
fault with those childish days God has now 
said, “Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
ou? Know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of :the Holy Ghost which is in you, and 
which ye have of God?” 

Who shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to 
bring Christ down from above) or, Who shall 
descend into the deep? (that is, to bring Christ 
again from the dead.) But what saith it? The 
Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and 
in thy heart.” 

- But the beastly questions keep asking them- 
selves, and leave us no peace. There is that 
cloud, always that cloud! What do you make 
of that? No scientific, mathematical, astrono- 
mical or meterological reasonings can make 
anything but a “‘skandalon’” of that cloud. We 
do not use a barometer or a telescope with 
which to plow; or a plow with which to look 
at the stars. Faith, not reason, is our instru- 
ment in these matters. Better and brainier 
men than we can ever hope to be have gladly 
died for their faith in the Ascension. We be- 
lieve the disciples saw the cloud. It was there. 
What if God did give them a cloud! He has 

often condescended to human weakness. The 
whole Incarnation was God’s condescension. 
_ But when we in these our so late and so skepti- 
cal days begin to ask what kind of cloud it 
was — cumulus, cirrus, stratus, nimbus — and 
_ “was there any precipitation?’ we sink to a 
new earthly low. “Scientific research’ grubs 
_ up numberless little truths but never arrives at 
Him who is Truth. When~a botanist goes 
after this little woodland violet in a scientific 
way he ends with a litter of sepals, petals, sta- 
mens and poe on his table. To be sure, he 
has identified the poor little thing, but he 
has defiled and destroyed it forever. When 
_ the chemist analyzes a picture—let us say the 
_ stained glass representation of the Ascension 
on that south window—he comes up with a 
formula—such and such amounts and propor- 
tions of silica, sand, pigment—but he has lost 


the Lord of Glory. When we depend on un- 
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lose the vision of God, 
arte. 
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tegenerate reason in reading our Bibles we 


Clouds? We ought not have too much diffi- 
culty here. We are answered on all our cloud- 
questions whenever we remember and are 
ashamed of how we allow so many earth- 
born clouds to receive Jesus out of our sight; 
clouds of incense, clouds of conversational 
dust and acrimonious disputation, clouds of 
lies like black flies buzzing about us, clouds of 
atomic dust from Yucca and Frenchman’s 
Flats poisoning our world with fear of man 
and doubt of God, all those self-made clouds, 
such as our neglect of secret prayer, our shab- 
by self-indulgences, ‘‘the lust of the eyes, the 
pride of life” .. . almost anything can do it, 
and does. How often we sing, “Oh, may no 
earth-born cloud arise, To hide Thee from 
Thy servant’s eyes.” 

What is the meaning and power of the 
Ascension for us? The Ascension is not to be 
identified with the Resurrection or confused 
with it, or with the post-resurrection appear- 
ances. Such distinctions are for the theologian 
who indeed finds such knowledge too wonder- 
ful for him. But for the simple ordinary 
Christian, as for the saints in all ages, the 
Fact of the Ascension is the wisdom and power 
of God brought home. Now we need never 
again to think of Jesus as dead, distant, differ- 
ent or indifferent, but as our ever-present Lord. 
There is no closer, more intimate, or more 
immediate contact and commerce than that 
between spirit and spirit, between His spirit 
and ours. His exaltation is the pledge and 
power of our own, for He declares that where 
He is we shall be also. For us it means that 
God has made Man for a spiritual ascension, © 
and not for the corruption of the grave. His 
own ascension is our clearest look at the glory 
that shall be ours. 

When the terrible burden of the world’s 
sin, which man suffers but cannot bear or: bear — 
away, when “the anguish of existence’ and 
the still closer “plague of a man’s own heart” 
strike us down, we now know it is our risen, 
ascended, and ever-present Lord who is com- 
ing to us in judgment, and in mercy. When 
our sins have overwhelmed us, when we lie | 
defenseless under the wrath of God, when our i 
very life is in jeopardy and we are utterly un-— 
done, who is it but our ascended Lord com- 
ing close, searching the darkest corners of 
our hearts, telling us that we shall not be 
cast into the abyss but that we shall survive — 
the worst that can befall, “yet only as sinners, 
redeemed and forgiven by the grace of God. 
in Christ.” He is our Intercessor, our Advo- 
cate, our Righteousness and Justification and_ 
Sanctification, our nearest, our dearest Lor 
Jesus. Peer ORY gcc’ 
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LIFTING 
LIFE’S LOADS 


EDWARD LAIRD MILLS 


(Gal. 6:5. For every man shall carry his own load.) 


(Gal. 6:2, Carry ye one another's loads and so 
fulfil the law of Christ.) 


(Psa. 55:22. Put your loads on the Lord, and He 
will sustain you.) 


HILE these well known passages seem, 
at first sight, to be contradictory, in 


reality they are complementary. They 
deal with a subject which concerns all men. 
Their loads, or burdens, are numerous and in- 
escapable. What are some of them? 

For the majority of men in the world, the 
task of getting food, clothes and shelter is a 
daily and almost impossible task. Citizens of 
the western world — the United States and 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand and 
western Europe—find it hard to realize that 
multitudes of their brethren elsewhere never 
get enough to eat. Practically all of them 
have to carry their own load — they must 
work in order to eat. There is deep and gen- 
eral sympathy for people who must carry this 
kind of load. Generous response is made to 
appeals for clothes for Korea, wheat for India, 
goats for Japan, chickens for Egypt and Christ- 
mas dinners for unfortunates nearer home. 
However there is growing recognition of the 
fact that physical needs may best be met by 
contributions of the machinery and “know- 
how,” which will enable people to help them- 
selves. 


Unfortunately many churchmen lose inter- 
est in helping people whose loads are other 
than physical. Yet such burdens are very real. 
It is a question whether the underprivileged 
or the overprivileged contribute most to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The 135th 

rson to jump off the Golden Gate bridge 
RB recently been recorded. It is safe to say 
that the miserable denizens of San Francisco’s 
“skid row” were scantily represented in that 
dismal total. Most of the actors in the drama 
wore good clothes and drove to the bridge in 
their own cars. Even if financial or marital 
troubles worried them, these were only the 
occasion of their difficulties. They had gotten 
tired of living with themselves and were seek- 
ing escape. That urge also serves to explain 
the craze for fast driving and night clubs, and 
the craving for alcohol and narcotics. The 
confession of Job: “I am a burden to my- 


self,” and the plaint of the Psalmist: “My 
iniquities are gone over my head; as a heavy 
load, they are too heavy for me,” have an 
up-to-the-minute relevance. Multitudes are 
“lost” now. Gifts of food and machinery will 
not help them; change of economic systems 
or of types of government will be equally in- 
effective. Only the redemptive and healing 
power of the gospel can do the job. When 
Jesus affirmed that ‘“‘my yoke is easy, my bur- 
den is light,” He was saying that His way of 
life means happy adjustment to people and 
circumstances, the removal of frustration and 
the unifying of personality. A well fitting 
shoe helps a man to walk; a comfortable 
harness enables a horse do a better job, The 
best gift that good neighbors can make to 
burdened men is to apprise them of the spirit- 
ual power available from God through Christ 
Jesus, 


These are examples of the sort of loads that 
men are compelled to bear: 


Worry and anxiety arising from the posses- 
sion of property, including the fear of losing 
it. 

Apprehension over ill-health at home, or 
over the possible fate of soldier sons or daugh- 
ters serving in distant lands. 


The necessity of making decisions as to 
location of residence, choice of college or 
vocation, and selection of a life companion. 


The need of self-reliance needs renewed em- 
phasis. It brought Abraham from Ur of the 


-Chaldees to Canaan, the Pilgrim fathers from 


Europe to North America, and inspired the 
descendants of the latter to undertake a cen- 
tury of life on the advancing frontier. Today 
the welfare state, with its offer of cradle-to- — 
grave security, threatens this vital virtue. Life 
has been made too easy for some and the _ 
energies saved thereby are being spent in ~ 
anti-social activities or in socially unproduc- — 
tive ways. A Christian high school girl; when 
interviewed recently, expressed a provocative — 
opinion about juvenile delinquency: The boys 
do not have enough to do and become bored. _ 
At the same time in the same city the police — 
were called in to arrest a score of teen-agers — 
who tried to crash a high school cottage party — 
to which they had not been invited. The offi- 
cers confiscated a number of belts and knives 
designed for use in the anticipated fray, anc 
carted the culprits off to jail. If the latter 
had been compelled to walk two miles to — 
school instead of being given unearned rides _ 
in comfortable buses they would be less di 


farm homes and have plenty of ‘‘chores’’ to 
do, such behavior is unknown. 

The practical and benevolent fellowship 
which characterized the early church was due 
in large part to its small size and the threat 
of persecution. It has tended to disappear 
with the exit of those factors. Perhaps it will 
come back in these days when the church 
faces increasing difficulties on both the physi- 
cal and intellectual levels. The continuing 
generosity of Christian churchmen toward the 
world’s needy, during the past ten years, is a 
heartening evidence that this admirable virtue 
was not dead but only sleeping. It is too bad 
that even in this field of good neighborliness 
one cannot escape the indolent and the greedy, 
but one must beware of the leaner and the 
chiseler. The pastor who has listened to a 
lot of hard luck stories can give convincing 
testimony on this point. 

Soon or late, men and women are sure to 
get in beyond their depth. Self help proves to 
be inadequate; so does that offered by sympa- 
thetic brethren. It is then that the exhortation 
of the Psalmist—to make use of divine re- 
sources—takes on a persuasive pertinence. 
While the burdens of human life are ines- 
capable, the mercies of the Lord are ever 
available. Their enduring sufficiency has been 
proven by much and varied experience. 


~God’s Wonderful 


Care 
JOHN H. JOHANSEN 


pe Psalm 23:1\—"The Lord is my Shep- 
erd.”’ 
O PSALM in the whole of the Book of 

N Psalms has made such an appeal to the 
rad, human heart as ‘The Shepherd Psalm.”” 

_ darkened by no fears or complaints, has en- 

deared the psalm to all sorts and conditions of 

people, and has made it the‘‘Rod and Staff,” 

_ to guide and guard them in the dark valleys, 
as they pass on to the light of perfect day. 

__ There is no image that has so appealed to 
__ the heart and imagination of the Christian, as 
_ that in which our Lord speaks of Himself as 
__ “The Good Shepherd.” If you could visit the 
_ catacombs, those underground caves in the 
city of Rome, where the early Christians con- 
x _ cealed themselves during the awful times of 
- petsecution, you would still find, painted in 
_ tude outline on the dark walls, among other 
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symbols of the Christian Faith, that of Christ 
as the Good Shepherd. 

Few images appealed so vividly to the im- 
agination of the early Christian as the figure 
of Jesus leading and caring for His sheep. The 
same image has still its power and influence 
over the hearts of men and women today. 
And that is why the message of the twenty- 
third Psalm to human hearts is unbelievably 
powerful. 

Divide the Psalm into two parts, and see 
God’s Wonderful Care developed, under the 
figures of The Shepherd and the Sheep (verses 
1 to 4), and The Host and the Guest (verses 
5 and 6). 

I. The Shepherd and the Sheep 

The supreme question for any religion is: 
What is God like? With what word shall 
we best describe the great Being who inhabits 
eternity? To one man, He is a great King— 
“O Lord, thou art my God and King.’ To 
another He is a great Judge—‘‘Judge eternal, 
throned in splendor.” To a third, He is a 
great Architect —- “When I consider thy 
heavens, the work of thy fingers.” But to the 
Psalmist He is best described as a great Shep- 
herd, tender, strong, and wise, able to supply 
his every need. “The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want.’ When I think of God, 
says the Psalmist, it is the image of a shep- 
herd, a great invisible, omnipotent shepherd, 
that fills my mind. 

What does the Shepherd do? “He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” We must remem- 
ber that in the East when the noon-day is 
hottest, the shepherd makes his flock lie down 
in some green hollow till the heat is past. 
Even so, says the Psalmist, amid the heat and 
burden of my day, God, the great Shepherd, 
brings me to quiet places of refreshment and 
renewal. 

An Eastern shepherd does not drive, but 
leads his flock, walking at their head. And 
that, says the Psalmist, is what the Shepherd 
of souls does for me: “He leadeth me . . .” 
Ever before me on the path of life walks the 


great Shepherd, ‘‘unseen, but not unknown,” — 


guiding my feet in the way they should go, 
and bringing me to the green pastures and 
still waters. ry 


“He restoreth my soul.” To “restore” is, 


in the Hebrew, to “turn back;’ and the 


thought here is of the watchful shepherd 


4 


turning back the sheep which are prone to— 


stray. Even so, says the Psalmist, when I ~ 
tend to stray, to choose my path and see, the — 


great Shepherd turns me back, and sets my 


feet in the true path once again... - 


In our Lord’s own parable in the tenth 
chapter of St. John, we have a description of 
the method employed by the shepherd in his 
are for the sheep. An Open enclosure, sur- 
rounded by a wall with one entrance to it, is 
ouilt. At the approach of night, the different 
Hocks of sheep are driven into it, and are 
olaced under the custody of one man who is 
-alled “the porter,” and who is responsible 
for their safety. Should a thief attack the en- 
closure, he must climb up over the back, in 
order to “kill and destroy,” if he would avoid 
-he porter. 

In the morning the different shepherds come 
ro claim their flocks, and the true shepherd 
calls his own sheep by name, and _ they 
follow him out, as he goes before them to 
-he pastures. It is this “finding of the pas- 
-ures,” that is referred to by the Psalmist. 

The second picture is an equally vivid one. 
At nightfall, when gathering the sheep to- 
gether before driving them into the enclosure, 
che shepherd finds that one is missing. Here, 
again, our Lord graphically describes in an- 
other of His parables the anxiety of the true 
shepherd in his care for the sheep. The ninety 
and nine he leaves safe and secure in the en- 
closure provided in the wilderness. For many 
weary hours throughout the night he searches 
far and wide for the one that has strayed, 
until he finds it. ‘““And when he hath found 
it he layeth it on his shoulders rejoicing.” 


The spiritual significance of these two 
beautiful pictures is obvious. The Saviour’s 
care, not only for the flock as a whole, but 
for each individual member of it, is clearly 
seen. His love for the greatest sinner is just 
as intense as His love for the greatest saint. 
The “perverse and foolish” sheep, which so 
often strays, is eagerly sought. The lost, the 
last, and the least, will always claim the 
Saviour’s love. 


“Where streams of living water flow 
My ransom’d soul He leadeth, 

And, where the verdant pastures grow, 
Where food celestial He feedeth.” 


But what if the road should run through a 
“valley of shadow?’ Even there, says the 
Psalmist, I walk unafraid, for “Thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 
The rod is a short, thick club to serve as de- 
fense against wild beasts; the staff, our shep- 
herd’s crook, he uses to assist the sheep in 
difficulties. Armed with these, he guards his 
flock in all dark and dangerous places where 
death may lurk in any shadow. 

’ One of the most helpful studies anyone can 
ake is of the “I will be with thee’ and the 
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“I am with thee’ passages in the Bible.:God 
said to Jacob at Bethel, ‘And, behold, I am 
with thee, and will keep thee whithersoever 
thou goest, and will bring thee again into this 
land; for I will not leave thee, until I have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of.” 
God said to Moses, ‘Certainly, I will be with 
thee.” Joshua received the assurance that “I 
will not fail thee, nor forsake thee.’’ And in 
Matthew 28: 16 to 20 we have these ‘words 
of Jesus: “Go ye therefore, . . . and, lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

Nothing matters more than the fact of the 
presence or absence of God in the walk of life. 
With an assurance of His presence, one can 
face all of life, no matter how perilous, with- 
out fear. On the other hand, no life can be 
free from fear if God isn’t there. 

“Care and doubting, gloom and sorrow, 
Fear and shame are mine no more; 
Faith knows naught of dark tomorrow, 
For my Saviour goes before.” 


II. The Host and the Guest 
(Verses 5 and 6) 

We have been thinking, so far, of. God as 
the Good Shepherd. Now, at verse five, the 
figure changes, and the Good Shepherd be- 
comes the Bountiful Host. “Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine ene- 
mies: thou anointest my head with oil; my cup 
runneth over.” 

“Oil” for the head, the “wine-cup’ filled 


_to over-flowing, these little touches are meant 


to suggest the generosity of the host, of God. 
But why is the ‘‘table’’ spread “in the pres- 
ence of mine enemies?’ An interesting cus- 
tom peculiar to Eastern lands is here referred 
to. Picture to yourselves a desert scene. A 
fugitive racing for his life is being pursued 
in hot haste by his enemies. The marks of 
blood are upon him. In a moment of hot 
passion he has slain a fellow-man, and the © 
avengers of blood are on his track. His only 
hope of safety lies in the wild, inhospitable — 

waste of the desert. He presses madly on, his — 


pursuers close behind him, when, to his joy, 


he perceives in the far distance the dim out- 


line of an Arab camp. With one last tre- 
mendous effort he reaches the mark, touches _ 
the tent-rope, and is safe.-To “touch the tent- 


rope” is to claim the hospitality of the des- 
ert, which is never violated. Such is the un- 
dimmed glory of Arab hospitality. To injure 
a guest is a mark of the deepest depravity. 
The fugitive enters the tent. He flings him- 
self down on the floor and rests, while the — 
host quickly prepares the table of refresh- 


ment, in the presence of the enemy, who 
stand outside the tent, baffled of their re- 
venge. Thus, the Psalmist is saying in effect, 
“Keep back, all you who would harm me. God 
is my Host and Helper, and I fear not what 
man may do.” 

The figure here, as everywhere, is worthless 
if it is without application. God doesn't say 
to anyone, “You must be free of enemies be- 
fore I can take you in, because I cannot af- 
ford to endanger myself.” Rather, one who 
needs God and truly desires Him will be re- 
ceived as His guest regardless of the number 
or the character of his enemies. As God, the 
shepherd, was ready to direct, now God, the 
host, was ready to protect and to provide. 

So we come to the last verse. Guidance, 
provision, succor, these, says the Psalmist, 
have been God’s gifts to me till now. His 
last dealings with me cannot be otherwise. 
Whatever the future.may hold, I cannot doubt 
that the goodness and mercy of God, will be 
my rear-guard all the way, and I shall be 
God’s guest in his house for ever more. ‘‘Sure- 
ly goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.’ God’s Wonderful Care 
has led me, has guided me, has guarded me. 
And for all that the desert host is to the 
fugitive, that has God been to me, too. He 
has treated me like an honored guest, given 
me all that a guest could want. Surely then 
He will bless me all my days. 

Is it any wonder that this Shepherd Psalm 
is one of the dearest documents of our faith? 
- Because of the memories it awakens, because 
of it associations with the most sacred hours 
of our lives, because of its power to plumb 
_ the depths of our religious longings, we can 
_ hardly ever sing it without emotion. Maybe 
our lives have not gone so sweetly as the 
 Psalmist’s, yet we cling to this Psalm because 
it so finely expresses our faith in God’s Won- 
 derful Care. 
Can you say, “The Lord is my Shepherd?” 
_ After all, knowing the Psalm is not what 
counts, but knowing the Shepherd. Perhaps 
I can sum up what I have been saying with 
‘this story. An old man and a young man 
were on the same platform before a vast mul- 
 titude of people. A special program was 
_ being presented. As a part of the program 
ach man was to repeat the words of the 
wenty-third Psalm. 
_ The younger man, trained in the best speech 
chnique-and drama, gave, in the language 
_ of the ancient silver-tongued orator, the words 
f the Psalm—"The Lord is my Shepherd, 
.. ” When he had finished the audience 


clapped their hands and cheered, asking him 
to return so they might hear his wonderful 
voice again. 

Then the old gentleman, leaning heavily upon 
his cane, stepped to the front of the same 
platform, and in feeble, shaking voice, rfe- 
peated the same words, “The Lord is my 
shepherd, . . . ”’ But when he was seated no 
sound came from the listeners. Folks seemed 
to pray. And in the silence the young man 
stood to make the following statement: 
“Friends,” he said, “I wish to make an ex- 
planation. You asked for me to come back 
and repeat the Psalm, but you remained silent 
when my friend here was seated. The differ- 
ence? I shall tell you. I know the Psalm but 
he knows the Shepherd.” 

We Christians have seen, as the Psalmist 
never saw, the Good Shepherd become incar- 
nate in Jesus Christ who for love of us laid 
down His life that He might win us from 
our crooked ways and lead us back to God. My 
prayer for you is that you may lay your trem- 
bling hand in His own pierced hand and let 
Him be your Saviour. A little girl once made 
a slip as she began to quote this Psalm. She 
said, ‘The Lord is my shepherd, that’s all I 
want.” ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life: and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 
THATS ALL I. WANT! 


JUNIOR PULPIT 


Insulators and Conductors 
Aext: I Jn. 1:7—"If we walk in the light... 
we have fellowship.” 

I want to tell you this morning something 
about a substance called selenium. To look at 
a piece of this selenium you might think it 
was a bit of grey stone with a shiny surface; 
if you can think of a piece of coal and imagine 
it grey and not black, then that is what seleni- 
um looks like. : : 

Selenium has a peculiar habit. It behaves in 
a strange way. This stuff that looks like a 
bit of shiny slate will not let electricity pass 
through it— if you keep it in the dark! I 
wonder if you know what we call a thing that 
doesn’t let electricity pass through it? We call 
it an insulator. Well, as long as this selenium 
is in the dark it is an insulator. But if you 
take a torch, just a small pocket torch, and 
shine the beam of light upon it, then the 
electricity passes through and it becomes. a 
conductor, that is the same name we give. te : 
anything that allows electricity to pass through 
it. Shine the beam of light on this selen 


— 


nd the current passes through—switch out 
1e light and no electricity passes. So you see 
1e substance changes its nature when the light 
, shining upon it. If we can find a brighter 
ght than that of a torch to shine upon it, 
ren we can make more electricity pass 
wough. The brighter the light the more elec- 
‘icity there passes through. 

Scientists use this selenium to measure the 
rightness of the stars. It doesn’t take a 
reat big piece to do this, only a tiny bit is 
sed. They let the light from the stars fall 
pon it and then they measure how much 
lectricity passes through, by this means they 
te able to say that such and such a star is 
righter than another. There are many more 
1ventions that use a little piece of this seleni- 
m, but they are too many for me to tell you 
bout them at present. 


In God’s world of human beings you and I 
re just like little pieces of this selenium. For 
esus said, ‘I am the light of the world;’ and 
t we don’t let the light of Jesus shine on 
s, but stay in the darkness, then we will be 
asulators—no currents of love will flow 
hrough us, the world will know nothing of 
esus through us. But if we let the light of 
esus fall upon us we become conductors, that 
jve and kindness and happy fellowship may 
ow through us into the world. And we can 
elp on that Work by telling others all about 
jim and changing them by His light from 
asulators into conductors.—D. A. Sutherland, 
‘he Expository Times. 


‘00 Good To Be Used 

I wonder how many drawers and cupboards 
ave things in them that were made and meant 
9 be used, and have never been used, because 
hey were ‘too good to be used.’ 

They are never things you have bought but 
lways things you have been given: perhaps a 
andsomely bound copy of a book which 
ome one knew was one of your favourites 
nd sent you on your birthday. Because it 
yas so finely bound you put it in a bookcase 
yith glass doors, and there it remained, un- 
guched, unread, because it was too good to 
e handled. But the friend who gave it meant 
- to be used as a book should be used, and 
hat is read. A book is not an ornament; it’s a 
ook, and a book that isn’t read might as well 
ever have been printed. 

‘It is all very well to treasure the gifts of a 
riend, but surely the best way of showing ap- 
reciation is to put a gift to its proper use. 
he master in the Parable gave talents to his 
srvants. to be used, and the one he was angry 


with was the one who wrapped his talent in a 
napkin and never used it. Perhaps he thought 
it was too good to be used! 
The worst of it is that sometimes, when the 
thing so carefully treasured is brought out, it 
is found to have deteriorated: its colours have 
faded, moths have got at it and done it mis- 
chief. It might have fared better had it been 
used; it couldn’t have fared worse. I have 
heard and told elsewhere of a minister who 
had a fine silk umbrella presented to him by 
a grateful couple whom he married. It was 
so beautifully folded that he couldn’t bring 
himself to open it, for he knew he could 
never do it up so neatly; so he only took it 
out on fine days. One day he was caught in 
a shower and had to open it and put it up; 
and when he did, he found that the silk had 
cut along the folds and it was no use what- 
ever as an umbrella. It wasn’t meant to be 
used as a walking stick, or to be an ornament 
in the umbrella-stand, but to be used as an 
umbrella to keep the rain off. So what wasn’t 
used, in the end wasn’t usable. 
These things after all are merely silly, and 
not serious; but it is serious if we treat God’s 
gifts that way. fey 
God gave the Jews a great gift, the knowl- 
edge of Himself, a knowledge which no other 
people had. That was meant to be used. It 
was for the world. Israel was to be ‘light to 
lighten the nations.’ But the Jewish people 
wouldn’t look at it that way. They kept their 
religion to themselves: it was too fine a thing 
to be given to other nations. And so the re- 
ligion they kept, as it were, in cold storage, © 
went bad, and when Christ came they killed 
Him to keep their religion safe. - Ae 
In times past, anxious folk thought the only 
way to save their souls was to get away from 
the world of men into hermitages and con- _ 
vents. Their souls were much too precious to _ 
risk being soiled by contact with the world 
and its temptations. History tells us what hap- 
pened and it is a sad story. It proved the — 
truth of Jesus’ words when He said ‘who- 
ever will save his life shall lose it.’ In some 
things it is better ta spend than to save. ie 
We, as a Christian nation, have received 
the great gift of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
It is meant to be used every day, and no 
just brought out on Sundays to be admired 
and then put away for the rest of the week 
It’s to be used in the dust of every day. It 1 
to be shared and sent out to the world. — © 
God has given you each gifts, ‘talents, not 


ne, 


just to make your life easy and happy, but 
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that you may make the lives of others easier 
and happier. What are you doing with them? 
Using them as He means them to be used? or 
saving them—losing them ?—Stwart Robertson, 
The Expository Times. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


JOHN H. JOHANSEN 


Journey to Eternal Life 
John 14:4—And Whither I go ye know, and 
the way ye know. 

Our spiritual experience points toward the 
possibility of future fulfillment of our lives. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick relates the story 
of a traveler in Switzerland, who stopped on a 
road to ask a small boy the direction to the 
town of Kandersteg~.The answer the traveler 
received is the epitome of our spiritual expert- 
ence: ‘I do not know sir,” said the boy, 
“where Kandersteg is, but there is the road 
tonats? 

We cannot in this life, except through faith, 
experience the actuality of eternal life. We 
have the witnesses of the ages who have testi- 
fied to this faith, but more than these, we 
have the testimony of Him who assured us 
that “in my Father's house are many rooms 

. . And you know the way where I am 
going.” 


When You Are Up Against It 
_ Romans 5:3—We glory in tribulations also. 
Dr. Frank Crane tells the story about a 
teamster who had unhitched his horses from 
the wagon and was giving them their mid- 
day oats in the shade of a tree. The collar 
had been taken from one of the horses, whose 
_ neck was sore and chafed. ‘Pretty hard, isn’t 
it,” Dr. Crane inquired of the teamster, “to 
_ make a horse pull with a sore shoulder against 
_- the collar?” “Yep,” the teamster answered, 
_ “plumb tough.” Then he continued with a 
bit of priceless philosophy: ‘‘There wouldn’t 
be much work done in this world, mister, if 
_. only horses and folks that are fit had to do 
arte 
‘It is a curious fact that through the years 
__ the people who have done most and are doing 
most in the way of service, are pulling 
their weight against sore necks of one 
_ variety or another. John Keats, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Sidney Lanier, Frederic 
Chopin and Henry David Thoreau all suffered 
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from tuberculosis. Pasteur did his greatest 
work after being laid low by a thrombosis of 
the brain. Charles Darwin worked all his life 
under the handicap of wretched health. 

Ours is a world of little men and women 
who will go on pulling heavy loads in spite 
of their hurts, and they are the hope of the 
world. 


God’s Love Letter 

Mark 16:15—And He said unto them, go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature. 

A young woman was in love with a mis- 
sionary. Before he left for his field of service 
in India, he wrote and asked her to marry 
him, saying that no reply would be considered 
a refusal. As she loved him dearly she wrote 
her acceptance at once. It was raining that 
day and her brother offered to take her letter 
to the post office. She never saw her lover 
again, nor did she hear from him. Later she 
heard that he had married another woman. 

Twenty-five years later the family moved 
into a new house. In the moving an old coat 
of her brother’s was discovered. In the pocket 
the long-missing and unanswered letter was 
discovered yellow with age and crumbled. It 
had never reached the man she loved. Her 
brother had carried this love-letter around in 
his pocket, completely forgetting about it. 

Are you carrying a love-letter around in 
your pocket which you have failed to deliver? 
How many of us know and have experienced 
the love of God in our lives? We have read 
and have accepted God’s message of love. In. 
His Book He tells us, as members of His 
family, to deliver this message of love to 
others. He said, “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 


Stand Up, Stand Up For Jesus! 
I Tim, 6:12—Fight the good fight of faith. 

One evening a young man called on Wen- 
dell Phillips to ask for his autograph. The 
old man treated him very kindly and interested 
him for several hours, showing him relics of 
the abolitionist days and memorials of his 
own labor. As the visitor was about to leave 
he turned to Mr. Phillips and said, “I think 
if I had lived in your time I would have been 
heroic too.”” This aroused the indignation of 
the old abolitionist, and, pointing to the sa- 
loons down the street, he replied, “Young 
man, you are living in my time, and in God’s. 
time. Did you hear Frances Willard last night? 
Be assured that no man could have been heroic 
then who is not heroic now. Good-night.”. ~ 

We read of the heroism of the early dis- 


iples of our Lord and we think we would 
vanifest the same heroism if we had the 
ame opportunity. But the voice of the im- 
10rtal Phillips is still heard: ‘‘Be assured that 
© man could have been heroic then who is 
ot heroic now.” 


‘ear! 

Cor. 1:27—God hath chosen the weak things 

of the world to confound the things which 

are mighty. 

When the ship is rolling in a heavy gale 
ef passengers grow nervous and begin to re- 
ret their past sins, but when the same ship 
; groping her way slowly through a thick fog 
he passengers go to bed and sleep soundly. 
ret, paradoxically enough, the greatest peril 
t sea is the fog. It has been the cause of 
nore disasters than all the storms that ever 
lew.—Stanley Rogers. 


Ybstacles 

Seat. 33:25-27—. -. 
thy strength be. 
Life cannot be lived in a vacuum, nor can 

be lived in an environment free from stress 

nd strain. There need to be problems, diffi- 

ulties and stresses to develop and strengthen 

ersonality—G. H. Stevenson. 


. as thy days, so shall 


Yo Dumping 

Luke 18:27—The things which are impossi- 

ble with men are possible with God. 

Much of our modern life is regulated by 
igns. 

We see them in offices, factories and stores; 
ye are aware of their prominence in travel, 
nd they demand attention as we visit vari- 
us institutions. Nor can we escape them 
ven in places of amusement. 

The fact is, we look for them, and we 
xpect to find them. They are silent guides, 
ointing the way or giving valuable informa- 
ion. 

Some are warm and friendly, while others 
re cautious and even prohibitive. 

It was one of the latter that caught my eye 
s I viewed a beautiful home site in an en- 
iable location in a northern city. I read in 
ig bold letters: “No Dumping.” 

The lot was well kept — a credit to the 
wner. He had declared in clear terms, that 
e did not want any sewage rubbish or other 
ndesirables dumped on it. 

Doesn’t this present a challenge to Chris- 
ns? Each day our lives are eee to tempta- 

1. The devil or erring friends, would clut- 
our spirits with crime and filth. So, like 
1e landowner, we must take our stand to out- 
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law sin’s agents from dumping their wares 
into our lives. 
To insure impregnable defense, that our 
“No Dumping” sign be honored, let us pray: 
“Let the words of my mouth and the medi- 
tation of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight 
..” So shall our lives be clean and beautiful. 
—Capt. Charles Roberts, in “War Cry.” 


Enthusiasm 
Psa, 98:4—Make a joyful noise unto the Lord. 

Why should we be enthusiastic in every- 
thing but religion? Our feelings play a very 
important part in all our social relations. Why 
would we exclude them from religion? David 
expressed his feelings, and was so carried 
away by them that he called on all creation 
to praise the Lord—the hills and the trees to 
clap their hands and be glad. Get the right 
kind of religion, and it will make you feel 
right. If you do not have the right kind of 
feeling, I am afraid you do not have the right 
kind of religion. When our enthusiasm dies, 
I am afraid we shall die, too. 

Nevertheless, the power of The Salvation 
Army is not in its enthusiasm; neither does it 
consist in certain views of truth, or in certain 
feelings about truth. It consists in whole- 
hearted, thorough, out-and-out surrender to 
God; and that, with or without feeling, is the 
right thing, and that is the secret of our 
power. That is the religion of The Salvation 
Army. We have glorious feelings as the out- 
come; but the feeling is not the religion—the 
feeling is not the holiness. Holiness is the 
spring and the source of the enthusiasm.— 
Catherine Booth. 


Treasure Hides In 

The Commonplace 

Luke 13:24-25. Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate: for many, I say unto you, will seek 
to enter... , and shall not be able. _ 
Mark Twain tells how when the gold seek- 

ers were streaming through his little town | 

of Hannibal in 1849, the boys caught the 

fever and borrowed skiffs on Saturday holi- 


days in order to go down the river to a cave 


hollow, where they staked out claims and pre- 
tended to dig for gold. Their imaginary finds 


were at first quite modest, but as imagination — 43 
became inured to the work, vast fortunes were 


discovered. < 

They did that in play, never suspecting — 
that the cave hollow and the adjacent hills — 
were made of gold. They took it for dirt. 


Its rich secret they left in its own possession 
and grew up in poverty and went wandering © 


round the world struggling for bread. _ beste 
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The region which was merely dirt and rocks 
to them only needed to be ground up and 
scientifically handled to turn it to gold. It 
was a vast cement mine where finest Portland 
cement came to be made, with a plant that 
cost two million dollars. 

The boys at play did not know; they could 
hardly be expected to know. Their imagina- 
tion was fired by the thought of yellow gold; 
they had no eyes for wealth in any other 
form. Had they only seen. the possibilities, 
glimpsed the hidden secret, they could have 
escaped from their poverty, and Mark Twain, 
instead of a creator of laughter, might have 
been a maker of cement! He might have been 
happier so, who knows? 

The failure of those boys has many a paral- 
lel in life. In all sorts of ways, we miss the 
rich secret. The gold of life is often at hand, 
only in some unexpected form, and through 
failure of vision we remain poor where we 
might be rich. 

That is true in more than material things. 
To seeing eyes, the commonplace is treasure 
trove. Is not that the secret of all great creat- 
ors in literature, the secret also of the saints 
who amid ordinary circumstances have some- 
how mined spiritual treasure?—F. C. Hog- 
garth in Christian Herald. 


A President’s Mother 
Mark 7:7-16—Honor thy father and thy 
mother... 

His mother was still living, and he insisted 
that she come to Washington for his inau- 
guration. She refused, saying, “I am a plain, 

___ pioneer woman and would not feel at home. 
_ What is more, I wear plain, old-fashioned 

_ clothes; I would not feel at home in any other 
_ kind.” He declared, “You are coming to 
Washington, even if I have to pick you up 
and carry you.” She was there! The first 
thing he did after taking the inaugural oath 
was to turn and pick up and hold and kiss a 
_ plain-looking little woman. The silence of 
death swept over the throng, and then people 
im awe said one to another, “It is the Presi- 
__ dent’s mother.”” Who was the President? You 
____ know, so I am not going to tell you. Thank 
Be God that many of us have had that choice 
gift of God, a Christian mother.. 


A Settler’s Mother 
Prov, 31:25-31—Strength and honor are her 
clothing... 

Let us have a guessing game. It is entitled, 
ho is it?” Early in the nineteenth century, 
a group of New Englanders, mostly from 
Connecticut, settled in northeastern Ohio in the 
‘section known as the Western Reserve. One 
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of the settlers was a man in his early thirties. 
He had several children, the youngest a baby 
still in the homemade cradle. One day, the 
young settler overheated himself while helping 
to put out a forest fire. He took pneumonia 
and soon died. Like many a settler — and 
preacher, too — he was long on children and 
short on cash. He did not leave his widow 
much, except children. She toiled and battled 
and trusted in her God and raised them well. 
The baby, a young man at the outbreak of the 
Civil War, enlisted in an Ohio regiment. Be- 
cause of his skill and gallantry as a soldier, 
he became a major general, commander of 
a corps in the Army of the West. 


A Christian Home 

Why is it such a fine and precious thing? 
Because it is a garden of the Lord, a nursery 
for human lives to grow in. Its seclusion, its 
shelter, its wise and careful culture are invalu- 
able to growing souls, and nothing can make 
up for the lack of them. The home is the 
God-appointed educator of mankind. We have 
a multitude of institutions which we call 
schools, but the real schools, where the real 
lessons of life are learned, are the homes of 
America. We still hear a good deal about the 
higher education, the highest that can be had. 
It is found in the lofty lessons of self-control, 
self-sacrifice, sublime faith, and splendid trust 
which home life has such marvelous power 
to teach. There is no training to be had in 
school, or college, or anywhere in the world 
which can take the place of discipline of the 
home. Every true Christian home is a uni- 
versity, fully equipped, amply endowed, and 
able to give the highest education which can 
be got in this world—Baltzmore Sun. 


Greed : 
I Cor, 12:31—But covet earnestly the best 
CA ees 
A Springfield neighbor was drawn to his 
door one day by the crying of children. He 
saw Lincoln passing by with his two sons, 
both crying. : 
“What is the matter with the boys?’ asked 
the solicitous neighbor. = 
“Just what is the matter with the whole 
world!’ answered Lincoln. “I have three wal- 
nuts — and each boy wants two.” a 
Greed, covetousness, desire for power, hear 
ing up of riches, and the eternal hue and 
for more in wages, money, and things is 
is ruining the world today. Nations w: 
more authority; the rich want more, and 
poor want more of this world’s goods —. 
don Christian Herald. Pe 


sourage 
oshua 1:7—Be thou strong, and very courage- 
ous. 

The courage required boldly to acknowledge 
neself on the side of Christ is not merely 
ne of the virtues, but is the form w hich ae 
irtue must take at its testing point. A dis- 
ipleship which is silent when the consequen- 
es of speech might be unpleasant is no dis- 
ipleship at all. 

Courage is not a matter of temperament, 
ut of faith. Some men do not seem to know 
ear; they have no nerves. But it is in the con- 
juest of fear, not in its absence, that genuine 
ourage is shown. 

As with every other virtue, courage to wit- 
tess for Christ comes with witnessing. Prac- 
ice helps toward perfection. But even 6 start 
ehaving bravely requires faith. The soldier 
vas faith in his country and so fights boldly. 
[he martyr believes in the cause for which he 
s suffering, and so dies bravely. The reformer 
yelieves in the change which he wishes to 
ring about and so endures ridicule and hate 
without flinching. In each instance, courage 
prings from faith. This is the teaching of 
he New Testament. The eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews is a roll of men who dared because 
9 their faith—ZLi.-Colonel F. L. Coutts. 


ery ELECTRONIC 
éz, BELLS or 
he TUBULAR CHIMES? 


SINGLE BELLS 
PEALS « CARILLONIC SETS 


Regardless of your needs you'll find it among 
our vast line of fine bell instruments... 
starting as low as $310. 


Over 22,000 installations attest their 
superiority. Get the facts before 
buying. Write for eae 


MASAO | 


CARILLONS 


Dept. 30, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


Books for Children 


Two books of devotional materials 
for families with young children. 
More than 200 suggested devotions 
and a large selection of poems that 
children love. Companion books, 
with sturdy paper covers, in gift 
box, $1.00, postpaid. 


The world’s most widely used — 
devotional guide 
y 1908 Grand Avenue iNeshryille, Tons. E 
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NEW LOWER PRICES! 


chmeucan Sealing 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! @& 
Choice of 3 seat styles... . Formed Birch Plywood 
All Steel... Imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE! 


=====MAIL COUPON TODAY!=====4 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 20, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 

AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 
O I am interested in___-—__- __ (quantity) 
1 Wood seats ( Steelseats © Upholstered 
O For School O For Church 


Nami 
Street. 


City and Zone a eae ties ae State: 
FPS Ge EN PS Bc SE 
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We Invite Your Inquiry 


price. 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company is equipped to supply 
you with church seating of GENUINE QUALITY at the right 


GENUINE QUALITY 


CHURCH SEATING 


GENUINE QUALITY in church pews embraces design, muiletia’ 
and workmanship. 


MANITOWOC SEATING represents the most perfect develop- 
ment in pew engineering because it meets all the requirements 
of the perfect pew — comfort, beauty, durability — for lasting 
satisfactory service. 


Wisconsin 
DEPT. EX. 


Waukesha, 


UNWILLING JOURNEY, A Diary from Russia. By 
Helmut Gollwitzer. Muhlenberg. $3.50. 

What is it like to be a prisoner of the Russians for 

nearly five years? This well-written diary by a 

young German pastor and theologian, captured at the 

end of World War II, is a graphic tale of experiences 

in prison camps far behind ‘‘the iron curtain.’’ The 

reader will find here nothing crassly sensational, 

no gory details of brutal atrocities per se, but rather 

a well balanced account of how modern Communism 

works. Without a doubt this German pastor’s faith 

and his qualities of leadership gave him a fortitude 

which enabled him to withstand physical and psycho- 

logical rigors which struck down many a _ fellow 

_ prisoner. Never once did this parson lose sight of 

the ultimate meaning of life; never once did he feel 

abandoned; often he felt the presence of a ‘‘Guiding 

Hand,” caring for him even in the most trifling 
matters. 

- Being an intellectual, 


; he wanted to find out all he 
_ could about Communism; yet he never succumbed 
eg Sh to its subtle philosophy. His understanding of the 
communists’ dialectic, their essentially religious zeal 
and eschatology is well worth reading. He is strongly 
impressed by the fact that the POW’s had a much 
easier life than the Russian citizens. The former 
_ certainly had more freedom to express their opin- 
ions. He comes to the conclusion that the Russians 
are incapable of conceiving of any other way of life 
_ than their own — and of course they have no access 
to any other. Their fundamental attitude is not one 
of rebelliousness but of submissiveness and patient 
silence. “Everything” (within the limits of present 
_circumstances)”’ is done for the people, but nothing 
_is ever done by the people themselves . . . Those in 
Russia who want to come to power do not serve 
_ the interests of the working class, but merely make 
_ use of them, and then only until they achieve power.” 
‘The picture which this German pastor shows us reveals 
Y the essential emptiness of the Communistic regime.— 
| 3 A L. pannel crs 


E PRAYERS OF THE EARLY CHURCH, Edited by J. 
bay | Manning Potts. Upper Room. 96 pp. 50c. 
ae: hak selection of the Epes of our Lord, the apostles, 


Church, from its beginning through the fifth century, 
arranged chronologically. Helpful for individual and 
family devotions and for insertion in church bulletins. 
The book has an excellent index, is well bound, and 
‘“nocket size’ a size, however, which apparently 
has no uniformity when compared, for instance, 
with Bishop Cushman’s excellent trilogy on Prayer, 
Faith, and Power.—Paul L. Carpenter. 


SERMONS FROM THE MOUNT, Charles M. Crowe. 
Abington. 159 pp. $2.50. 

Sixteen sermons designed to create a climate for 
radiant, rewarding life in the light of the Sermon 
on the Mount, by Charles M. Crowe, pastor of Wil- 
mette Parish Methodist Church in suburban Chicago, 
and widely known through his Radio ministry, will 
intrigue every minister who aims to inspire those 
“who come seeking the Way” with a positive message 
of promise and hope, based on the actual WORDS 
uttered by Jesus as He walked among men. Those who 
have studied the author’s earlier volumes, ‘Living 
With Yourself,’ “Sermons on Special Days,” ‘Ser- 
mons on the Parables of Jesus,” and the yearly 
Lenten Devontional booklet, The Sanctuary, will wel- 
come “Sermons from the Mount.” 


THE MAN IN LEATHER BREECHES, The Life and 
Times of George Fox, by Vernon Noble. Philosophical. 
298 pp. $6.00. 

An_ objective and sympathetic appraisal of the 
influence of “The Apostle of the Inner Light,” on 17th 
century Britain and America. “A man as. turbulent 
as the times in which he lived,” he was the leader of 
a movement which revolutionized the thoughts and 
actions of many thousands of people, including the 
politically influential William Penn. Thus Fox had a 
definite part in the development of the thinking of 
the American colonial period. He was one of his- 
tory’s greatest champions of religious freedom, The 
Friends were the first important Christian group, 
since the first century, who stressed the quality of 
Christian character rather than dogma. Their “day-by- 
day behavior was marked by an absolute honesty 
and kindliness which came as a refreshing tonic 
the hectic world of the early days of the indus- 
trial revolution; and their ‘obstinate meekness in the 
face of ill-treatment” (more inhuman and cruel in 
Massachusetts than in Britain) set them apart as 
peculiar people. While they emphasized the immine: F 
nearness of God, they none the less. stressed 


ver-arching transcendence, particularly in the 
ainty and severity of the retribution 
aw meted out to their persecutors. 

William Penn noted that Fox 


cer- 
which they 


“had an extraordi- 


ary gift in opening the Scriptures. He would go 
o the narrow things . - but above all he excelled 
n prayer.” Realizing that silence played an _ import- 
int role in Quaker worship, one nevertheless wishes 
ve might have further insight into his preaching 
nethods and his devotional life—Paul L. Carpenter. 


LETTERS OF NOAH WEBSTER, Edited and 
luction by Harry R. Warfel. Library 
57.50. 

All of us think of the dictionary 
xf Noah Webster is 


intro- 
Pub. 562 pp. 


whenever the name 
mentioned, but hardly any of 
ise realize the other great services which this many- 
sided man rendered to our nation in its formative 
stages. He laid the foundation for a patriotic system 
of public schools; he wrote the history of epidemic 
jiseases; he helped establish the atmosphere for the 
:doption of the constitution; he edited a _ revised 
version of the Holy Bible. 

But this collection of Noah Webster's letters, edited 
oy the professor of English at the University of 
Florida, reveals Webster as a clear thinker, a pro- 
found scholar, and an intense, but very practical 
Shristian. People a century and a quarter ago spent 
more time on intelligent letterwriting than is the case 
coday. The summary of Webster’s conception of the 
Christian religion, and the character and influence of 
the American clergy in his letter concerning Girard 
College, is alone worth the price of the book to any 
Christian worker. Hardly a page can be found which 
does not contain some gem of thought simply, but 
perfectly, expressed. If other readers have been as 
ignorant of Noah Webster as the present reviewer, 
the book will bring a floodlight of information con- 
cerning a man who walked well up among the giants 
of his generation—Charles Haddon Nabers. 


PRISONER FOR GOD, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 
What is it like to be unjustly punished? What 


zoes through a deeply dedicated and sensitive mind 
during imprisonment? These and other questions are 
answered in this collection of letters, papers and 
poems by a German pastor during two years of im- 
prisonment. A _ brilliant pastor and professor, he 
was executed April 9, 1945. 

This is a classic contribution to the literature of 
Christian martyrs. The blood of the martys has 
become the seed of the Church, and our debt to 
them can never be repaid. Again we see the fulfillment 
of our Lord’s promise: ‘Be thou faithful unto death 
and I will give thee a crown of life."—W. R. 
Siegart. 


FITLY FRAMED TOGETHER—The Plot of the Bible, 
by Samuel I. Joekel. Knox. 64 pp. $.75. 

This is a much needed little book. The author, 
combining scholarship and insight, offers a volume of 
sreat value to the ministry and especially to Church 
School teachers. The background of the Bible is 
first given by an analysis of the varied documents 
dated, from which the scripture came. Chapter titles 
give a picture of the procedure of the book: ‘The 
Origin and Development of Our Written Bible,” ‘The 
Pentateuch in its Relation to the Bible as a Whole,” 
“God Speaks Through History,” ‘Revelation Through 
Crises,” and ‘The Prophets Point the Way.” 

In the New Testament the same procedure is fol- 
owed. After the background, the author gives an 
alysis of each book. He shows how each book fits 


““Heteronomy’’ — what preacher’s heart 
will not thrill at the discovery of that 
word? It will take the place of “Mesopo- 
tamia” in the clerical vocabulary. The 
dullest listener in the congregation will 
sit up and take notice every time he hears 
it. Theologians deserve the thanks and 
praise of every clergyman for this preci- 


ous gift. 
It means — in case anyone wants to 
know — that there are some who are 


not self-starters! Pressure of the crowd or 
the force of high pitched voices on screen 
or television cause a reaction which has 
no connection with judgment or good 
sense. 


Members of the cloth proverbially have 
been placed in this group. But things have 
changed. Today the clerics cannot be 
forced into buying as a result of ballyhoo 
and propaganda. A small group still buy 
what they are pressured into purchasing. 
Judgment and sanity belong to the minis- 
terial profession. sey 

Tragic indeed is the lot of the heterono- 
mous preacher. He will pay about $2000. 
to $3000 more than the same insurance 
policy will cost with the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Fund. No one wants it to hap- 
pen to him! 

So be autonomous. 


Take action to find out the pete: End 
up by buying “Fundonomous.’’—Contact— 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


Main Office, Alison Bldg., Rittenhouse Sq. 


’ Philadelphia 3, Pa. ues 
(7 branch offices from coast to coast) in 


An Interdenominational Life Insurance Company: Fi 
tor all Protestant Ministers : 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
Please send me information about: 
LC) Protection L1_ Juvenile Insurance 
[] Retirement Income [] Family Income 
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PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


Let us prepare ~your original sermons, 
speeches, lectures, theses, book-length manu- 
scripts. Professional research service. You get 


full and exclusive use of all material ordered. 
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into a graduated purpose evidenced throughout the 
Bible. At the conclusion of each chapter a number 
of questions are asked which focalize the subject 
matter in the mind of the reader.—A. Wallace Copper. 


TIME’S BORDERLAND, by Victor E. Beck. Augus- 
tana. 72 pp. $1.75. 

Once one has sipped of the sweet waters of Victor 
Beck’s books of poems, one will delight in the pub- 
lication of Time’s Borderland, following three earlier 


Beck books, Ephemera, The Winnowing Years and 
. Faith Has Eyes. 

_ While Time’s Borderland contains in excess of 
q fifty poems, from Pastor Beck’s gentle soul, and 


while they cover a field of subjects which lies spread 

_ out between the little gem, Mertropolis,” ‘A whirls, a 

_. whirl, That drains the dregs, And blows the foam, 
y And residues the genuine.’’ to such lesser matters as 
Cobwebs, “Today I. have Thrown away Old manu- 
: _ scripts — half finished things — Because They weave 
on _ Cobwebs In my Brain.’”’ A sturdy philosophy, a gentle 
bs sympathy, and a strong, abiding faith shine through 
of _ eyery poem to enhance their—undeniable appeal to 
‘ 
’ 
. 


_ to inspire, to strengthen. How delightful it is that 
we are permitted to enjoy, vicariously, through the 
eyes of a Christian poet’s soul, spiritual delights we 
would otherwise be denied. 
--:101' «Select Serman Outlines. 
ris Series). Baker, 95 pp. $1.75. 
‘This handbook is just what the title implies, de- 
signed for use in sermon preparation. Among sermon 
-masters representated in this excellent volume are: 
Exell, Spurgeon, Robinson, Vaughan, Burns, Simeon, 
Thomas, Jowett, Taylor, Joy, Burrell, Mudge, Stalker, 


(Minister’s Handbook 


ahs» > 
‘tended Outlines, Brief Outlines, Sermon ‘Themes, Sug- 
7 


make the reading of them an experience to encourage, | 


-McCheyne, Tucker, Maclaren. The handbook series in- - 
cludes — Complete Sermons, Condensed Sermons, Ex- f 


gested Texts, Illustrations, Quotable Poetry, Select 


Hymns. 


TEACHING LITTLE AMALEE JANE, Allan Hart 
Jahsmann. Concordia. Paper Bound, 117 pp. 35c. 

This booklet on ‘‘How the Small Child Learns the 
Way ..-._”’ by the Ass’t. Editor of S. S. Materials, 
Lutheran, Missouri Synod, contains 8-chapters_ to 
guide those who accept the privilege of showing the 
small children the Way— 

What to Learn; 
5. Prepared Teacher; 


3. How to 
6. Fa- 


1. Get Acquainted; 2. 
Learn; 4. The Teacher; 5. 
cilities; 7. Procedures; 8. Learning. 
Preparation for Vacation Bible School 
should include this book, 


programs 


WHICH WAY IS PROGRESS? G. Curtis Jones, Beth- 
any. 160 pp. $2.50. 


This book of sixteen sermons on_ every-day-living, 


highlighted by grace and light from above, are 
mostly based on the personal experiences of the 
pastor-author, therefore are of infiite help to those 
who seek answers to the problems of living, as most 
of us have to face them, the while trying to hold 
our sights on the Master’s “‘so walk ye...’ You will 
cherish this book enough to read it more than once, 


Relativity 
(Continued from Page 151) 


The apostle Paul speaks of the harmony of 
the cog and the wheel. In all departments of 
life, physical, spiritual, economic, social, po- 
litical, among persons, groups, nations, He 
says, “For the body is not one member but 
many. If the foot shall say, Because I am not 
of the hand, I am not of the body, is it not 
therefore of the body? And if the ear shall 
say, Because I am not of the eye, I am not 
of the body, is it not therefore of the body? 
. . . And the eye cannot say to the hand, ] 
have no need of thee nor again the head 
the feet, I have no need of thee . and 
whether one member suffer, all. the membe 


uffer with it; or one member is honored, all 
1embers rejoice with it.” 


The teacher needs a class. A class needs a 
sacher. The hearer demands good _preach- 
ig. If there is good preaching, it is because 
here has been good listening. Henry Ward 
seecher said, ‘Half of the sermon is the con- 
tegation.”” Without the rapt attention of stu- 
ents or people, your preacher and_ teacher 
re akin to the man who went into a dark 
90m. He struck a match to light a candle. 
ut the candle was not there. 


It gets more and more certain that we are 
ebtors, to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, 
9 everybody. ‘No man liveth unto himself, 
o man dieth unto himself.” The path which 
uns past our door eventually leads to the end 
f the world. Men used to query as to what 
ty beyond the foothills. The answer among 
ther things is people. An old Indian saying 
‘as it, “‘Remember, there are always people on 
he other side of the hill.” God is challenging 
$s with minority groups and displaced per- 
ons. 

If we have no help, drive, urge, impetus, 
ompulsion, motivation, gospel, for every- 
ody, it is doubtful if we have anything for 
nybody. Among the religions that do so 
quch for the individual, the Christian religion 
; the only ethic that makes the individual 
yant to do so much for the many. We used 
9 study Home Missions and Foreign Missions, 
ccording to our catholicity or our narrowness. 
\ll that is gone now, it has been decided for 
s. We have a mission. It is Operation 
houghtfulness. 

Neil Dow said that before his conversion 
e worked toward the cross but after his con- 
ersion he worked from the cross. He worked 
nat he might be saved. Then he worked be- 
ause he was saved. The test of a Worship 
ervice, a revival or any meeting is not what 
ukes place at the time but what after, next 
ay, or week or month or year. 


The man who sees anything good or great 
1 the temple or on the heights does not 
irry very long. Isaiah left the temple. Jesus 
ft the mountain. They took their visions 
nd raptures to do a job somewhere in the 
orld. Francis left his solitude and brood- 
ig, left the glory and the thrill to translate 
1em into terms of daily life. Thus we need 
wwyers to leave the Church with the incen- 
ve to rid the legal profession of its base- 
ess. Thus we need politicians to leave the 
hurch inflamed to give evidence of patriot- 
m and statesmanship. ‘““Where there is no 
sion, the people perish.” True. But where 
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there is no incentive, the vision has not bee 
authentic. 

William Saroyan, in his book, The Huma 
Comedy, introduces us to a great character i 
the person of a woman who taught ancient his 
tory for thirty-five years. Two boys in he 
class are aware of their chasm. One was ticl 
the other was poor. The cleavage is brougl 
to the fore from time to time. One afternoor 
after school hours the teacher speaks to th 
boy of poor parentage: “I know how you fee 
but every man in the world is better tha 
someone else and not as good as someone els 

_ In a democratic state every man is th 
equal of every other man up to the point ¢ 
exertion and after that every man is free t 
exert himself to do good and live nobly . . 
what my children appear to be on the surfac 
is no matter with me.” 

“I am fooled neither by gracious manne! 
nor by bad manners. I am interested in whi 
is truly beneath each kind of manner 
Whether one of my children is rich or poo 
Catholic or Protestant or Jew, white or blacl 
yellow, or brilliant or slow, genius or simpl 
minded, is no matter to me if there is hy 
manity in him— if he has a heart—if 
loves truth and honor—and if he respects h 
inferiors and loves his superiors. If the chi 
dren in my class are human I do not wat 
them to be alike in their manner of bein 
human.” 

Here we have a truly great teacher. St 
taught more than ancient history. She soare 
from the narrow conception of a period ¢ 
peoples into the wider reaches and sweeps < 
Democracy. She transcended the bounds ¢ 
curricula to character. She reminds us of whi 
another teacher said: “I do not teach math 
matics, I teach boys.’” The human equatioi 
its relationships, is about the most importas 
thing we know anything about. Unless a pe 
son is a leader in his own little world tl 
chances are he will not be a leadet”in son 
other, larger sphere. The big things that a 
being done here and there are not done | 
stored but current power. So long asthe cu 


| rent flows the light shines. When the whee 


turn the machine moves. So long as thin; 


/ need to be done, they will be done by me 


and women already busy doing. 

We hear about that ship which, some di 
will come in. No ship will ever come in u 
less it has, first gone out. A person may s 
that he has religion. He will no doubt pau 
to inform all and sundry. We would rath 
hear a person say that religion has him. TI 
difference is that between mere speech ar 
much doing. The Gospel isnot men using # 
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truth, so much as it is the truth using men. 
“Like a pen in the hands of a man so am I 
in the hands of God.” John Wesley said that. 
What that meant let the religious history of 
the world have its own eloquence. 

Isaiah sums for us: ‘“They helped every one 
his neighbor and every one said to his brother: 
Be of good courage; so the carpenter encour- 
ageth the goldsmith and he that smootheth 
with the hammer him that smiteth the anvil, 
saying of the soldering, It is good.” (Revised 
Version) 

Louisa Alcott said: “Cast your bread upon 
the water and it will come back buttered.” 
May we carry this rhetorical whimsey a little 
beyond and say that there will be sugar on 
‘the butter? Not much of the world’s fine 
things can be enjoyed in solitary. If they have 
any value or worth, they were meant to be 
ae 
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CATALOG ON REQUEST ‘ 


CHURCH GOODS 


Jational weee,, oy 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


WHERE TO BUY CHURCH 
EQUIPMENT 


Oy 


ALTAR WARE 
Sudbury Brass Goods ...... 

BELLS AND CHIMES 
Maas-Rowé 9 ...-2A2ss5-ce- 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
W. L. Clark Co., Inc. 


CHAIRS AND TABLES 
(Folding) 
American Seating Co..... 
Monroe Co. 
Redington & Co., J. P..... 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
and PAPERS 


Eccl. Art Press 
Woolverton Pr. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Joephinum Furniture .... 
Manitowoc Ch. Furn. ...... 
Redington & Co., J. P..... 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Geissler Co. 


COAT & HAT RACKS 
Vogel-Peterson Co. 


COMMUNION SERVICE 
Sanitary Com. Service .... 


DOLLS- OF ALL NATIONS 


SUN BROKERAGE 
co. 
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GOWNS, (Pulpit and Choir) 
Bentley & Simon 
Cotrell & Leonard, Inc. 12 
DeMoulin Bros. 
E. R. Moore o. 


Nal. Acc. Cap & Gown.... 1 

Ward. Co:, ‘C!L_E) 22222 bY 
INSURANCE 

Minister’s Life —.............- 1 

Presby. Ministers’ Fund 1 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Int'l Bronze: 22-2 1 
MISCELLANEOUS 


College of Metaphysics .. 1 


Continental Writers -...... 1 
Lincoln ‘Surplus... 1 
ORGANS 
Austin Organs <.2...2.—91 
PUBLISHERS 
ABINGDON- 
COKESBURY += 1 
Upper Room” su... ne 1 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLDI 
Union Gospel Press ........ 1 


WINDOWS (Stained Glass) 
St. Joseph’s Art Glass... 1 


PRINT YOUR name, house number, street address, 
city, zone number, and state, so catalogs and infor- 
mation sent on your inquiry will reach you. 


INISTERS do not BUY just when they re 
The Expositor, nor when they see your equi 


ment advertised. They keep 


The Exposit 


refer to it, are influenced by it, and bind it at the cl 
of a votime for continuous use as a source of help a 


information. 


Ministers and committees buy wh 


they have need for various items, and have plans { 
payment of things purchased. Building, Remodelit 


and replacement of equipment and adding 


NE 


equipment is a continuous process in the Church fis 


The Exposit 


